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Compounding Progress 


New Central Laboratory and Technical Facilities of Godfrey L. Cabot, Ine. 


D. C. McRoberts 





HE fundamental necessity 
To the application of the 

searching principles of sa- 
ence to the continued improve- 
ment of the manufacturing 
efficiency and the usefulness of 
industrial materials is appreci- 
ated no more fully than by a 
business executive who _ pos- 
sesses a trained scientific mind. 
To this important fact can be 
traced the reason for the exist- 
ence of that most thoughtfully 
planned central research and 
physical testing carbon black 
laboratory recently expanded 
and rebuilt by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., in a new and con- 
venient location at 49 Beach St., 
Boston. 


personalities. 


The Scientist Executive 





Organization Personality 


The thoughts, the habits, and the 
characteristics of the directing execu- 
tive of an institution determine the 
type of personality of that institution: 
and institutions, like people, do have 


Such remarks as appear in this 
article pertaining personally to God- 
frey L. Cabot, the man, are not here 
in the biographical sense at all. 
they were, very much more of good 
would need to be said, but which in his 
modesty he would not permit. Instead 
they are meant to reveal in small part 
the qualified personality of an institu- 
tion, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, besides 
numerous varying accomplish- 
ments, is a profound scientist by 
training and by practical indus- 
trial application and the first 
with such a viewpoint to enter 
the carbon black business. He 
began addressing his training to 
the “soot” business in the car- 
bon black pioneering days of 
1882 associated with a company 
founded by his brother, Samuel 
Cabot, in Worthington, Pa., 
which Godfrey Cabot personally 
acquired in 1887. 


If 
A Natural Gas Specialist 


While problems relating to 
improved carbon black produc- 
tion methods advantageously 
engaged a portion of the atten- 
tion of the young scientist, those 
concerning natural gas _ itself 








In active directional charge 
of the company which bears his 
name is Godfrey L. Cabot, the company’s founder. Asso- 
ciated with the history of his early higher educational 
endeavors, which in fact still continue, are distinctive 
scholastic honors and a collection of degrees, which serve 
to accredit the extent, no less than the variety of mental 
pursuits immediately suggested by the institutions which he 
attended: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard, and Zurich Polytechnicum as a former student or 
present officer, he also has added collegiate interests. 
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were considered by him then to 
be of major significance to the future of the industry, and 
to these he gave time commensurate with his idea of their 
relative importance. Not only did this course of reasoning 
prove of value in the resulting improved conservation of 
gas use then, but it led to a knowledge of gas characteris- 
tics and occurrence conditions that have produced wide- 
spread and continuing benefits to the economics of the 
carbon black and related industries during all the inter- 
vening years since. 
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The Pleasant Laboratory Office with Adjacent Reference Library 


Carbon Black Assumes Industrial Proportions 

Since his induction into the business Mr. Cabot’s inter- 
est in the production and 
development of natural gas 
sources and carbon black 
has been continuous. While 
the superior color and cov- 
ering power of carbon 
black, as compared with soot 
and smudge blacks, had 
been known since 1864, 
when the former was dis- 
covered, its manufacturing 
as to pro 


was such 


hibit extensive adoption for 


cost 


many vears to come. Prac 
tical experimenters accon 
plished enough regarding 
the possibility of making 
carbo black to effect 


Debtionn ie its Gost. fro 
y $5 per pound 
in 1864 and $2.50 in 1872 
» remarkably low price 
of 31¢ per pound in 1882. 
when consumption had reached the unprecedented total of 
about 1,000,000 pounds per year. 
Seience Enters the Industry 

\t this time the technical point of view joined hands 
with the older and valuable practical ones to continue the 
aggression against wasteful practices and to lower costs. 
The effects were pronounced. By 1887 the price was 7¢ 
per pound, with evidence of supply running ahead of de- 
mand, thus causing the undesirable price of 4¢ per pound 
in 1889. Equalization of these economic factors was re- 
established by 1892, however, when the then-equitable 
price of 6¢ prevailed and consumption had grown to ap- 
proximately ten millions of pounds per year. 

Technical Service Policy Originates 

During this period Mr. Cabot’s influence was directed 
not only to his problems as a producer, but to the technical 
ones of the consumer as well, a principle that to this day has 
remained an especially important policy of all the branches 
of his business. The technical departments that he has re- 
quired have been fitted carefully in number, size, equipment, 
and personnel to the current size and outlook of his own 
business, with consideration also of the actual immediate 








View of Analytical and Chemical Research Laboratories—Vacuum 
Bench at the Right Is Used for Gas Research 
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and probable future needs of the customers being served. 
The Cabot Company’s Growth 


Acquiring characteristics fashioned after its guiding 
officer, the Cabot company grew in size and respect and 
became an important and beneficial influence not only in 
the carbon black industry itself, but also in all others 
which it served. With the development of new gas mar- 
kets the carbon black manufacturing activities migrated to 
the more remote and more prolific gas fields, where the 
supply of raw material was sufficient for the growing 
needs. From Pennsylvania the Cabot interests spread into 
West Virginia, where from 1900 to 1916 Mr. Cabot’s 
Gransville plant with a capacity of 10,000 pounds per day 
was the largest in the world. Migration of the industry 
continued through Louisiana on to Texas and Oklahoma 
where six plants of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., now produce 
a substantial proportion of the more than 350 millions of 
pounds of carbon black consumed per year. The largest 
of these, and incidentally the largest in the world, is the 
Bowers factory at Elfco, Texas, which has a capacity of 
110,000 pounds per day. 


Many Industrial Applications 


Prior to 1914 the use of 
carbon black was limited to 
the ink, paint, polish, and 
explosives industries, with 
the exception of an insigni- 
ficant quantity then used 
for coloring certain rubber 
compounds. Since that time, 
however, it has become the 
most important reenforcing 
constituent known for rub- 
ber. While the former uses 
continue, and in increased 
quantities, still the volume 
used in the rubber industry 
is by far the greatest. By per- 
centage the proportions are 
about as follows: the rubber 
industry 85% ; the ink trade 
9% ; paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer activities 3%; and 
miscellaneous products, as 
paper, polishes, crayons, artificial leather and leather fin- 
ishes. carbon paper, explosives, linoleum, plastics, etc., 3%. 








Microscopic Room; at the Right Is the Nigrometer Developed in 
Collaboration with Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Varied Technical Requirements 

Even a cursory consideration of the important applica- 
tions of carbon black to the great number of products in 
so many unrelated industries is sufficient to emphasize the 
responsibility of the carbon black manufacturer who in- 
sists upon having a technical organization versatile enough 
to render competent chemical, physical, and practical as- 
sistance in each case. This point is further emphasized 
when consideration is also given to the fact that the per- 
sonnel and equipment of the technical department must be 
specialized in the problems of: carbon black production 
control and research. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., has such a 
technical organization, which, as it stands today, is the 
evolutionary reflection of the understanding and direc- 
tional influence of the company’s chief throughout all the 
years since he personally carried on such activities in 1882. 


Technical Organization 


As has been previously stated, the technical facilities of 
this company since its beginning have been fitted carefully 
to the current needs of manufacturing carbon black and 
its uses. From a small beginning in a single location the 
technical department has grown to a larger and more 
complex structure with the 
growth. and migration of 
the production activities and 
the expansion of new uses 
and their more exacting 
technical requirements. To- 
day the technical organiza- 
tion consists of seven lab- 
oratories, one each at six 
plants and the new central 
research and control labora- 
tory at Boston, emploving a 
full staff of technical 
cialists for the 


spe- 
various 41- 
dustries being served. The 
equipment 
institutions 
cally all types of 
apparatus, physical testing 
devices, and optical instru- 
ments 


included in these 
practi 


chemical 


cover 





known for the re- 
search, evaluation, and con- 
trol of black, its 
methods of production, and 
of use in the rubber, ink, paint, and other industries. 


The Rubber Mil and Banbury 


carbon 











A View of the Rubber Testing Department in Which Equipment 
Exists Comparable to That in Rubber Company Laboratories 





Mixer 
Variable Speed Motors and Every Type of Control Device Now 
Known to Eliminate Variables in Mixing Studies 
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A View of the Mill Room Showing a Portion of the Numerous 
Types of Ink, Paint, and Rubber Working Equipment 


Of the plant laboratories four have only control func- 
tions and facilities; while 
the two remaining ones per- 
form similar functions on a 
large scale and in addition 
do product and process de- 
velopment work on all types 
of black. 


Central Research and 
Control Laboratory 


Functionally the technical 
headquarters of the com- 
reside in the Boston 
organization. Here the cen- 
tral laboratory has _ been 
recently enlarged and rear- 
ranged in a new home, the 
location and type of which 
were chosen with regard to 
the convenience of contacts, 
the comfort and welfare of 
workers, the fitness of sur- 
roundings for good work, 
suitability of mate- 
rializing plans for proper work segregation and flow. 

extending above adjacent buildings the tenth and top 
floor of a modern structure—only a few minutes’ walk 
from the company’s main office—houses the present scien- 
tific headquarters. Under the engineering direction of 
Charles T. Main, Inc., engineer of the Spectroscopy and 
Eastman Research Laboratories at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, this laboratory was planned and installed. 


pany 


Are Fitted with Powerful 


: 1 the 
and Ti 


“Laboratory Arrangement 

The accompanying floor plan diagram shows clearly the 
well-defined and accessible departmental arrangement and 
also the relative locations of each type of equipment. It 
will be observed that the office, with reference library at 
the entrance, is directly opposite the stair well and elevator. 
Full glass partitions, above desk height, afford the best 
daylight advantages as well as an unobstructed view of a 
major portion of the laboratory departments. All equip- 
ment within the range of vision is of types the operation 
of which is attended with relatively little noise or un- 
cleanliness. Procedures which by their nature necessitate 
disturbing noise and dirty conditions, such as rubber, 
paint, and ink mixing, curing samples, flexing tests, lac- 
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Floor Plan of the New Central Research and Control Laboratory of Godfrey L. Cabot, ie Showing Equipment and Departmental 
Arrangement—Noiseproof and Dustproof Walls Segregate Heavy Machinery and Grimy Operations from Other Departments 


quer spraying experiments, etc., are grouped together and 
segregated from the other work in the mill room behind 
soundproof and dustproof hollow tile partitions. This is 
also true of the mechanical experimental department 
where, in addition to the probability of noise and dirt, 
there is a likelihood of privacy at times being desirable. 

A large proportion of the three outer walls of this 
laboratory consists of windows, which because of the 
absence of outer obstructions permit an abundance of 
direct natural light. When artificial light is required, it is 
provided by lighting fixtures of the most modern “day- 
light” variety. 

The equipment of this laboratory is of such well-known 
varieties and so well shown in the diagram as to warrant 
little discussion. In the mill room the neat and complete 
manner of hooding and exhausting the variable speeded 
roll and Banbury mixers is unique, effective, and therefore 
of special interest, as is true also of the specially designed 
device for force feeding the Banbury, which permits more 
accurate time cycle mixing operations. 


The Mechanical Experimental Laboratory 


Apparatus of varying and frequently changing kinds is 
to be found in this department. It is a variety of minia- 
ture plants where the principles of new processes, and new 
equipment are given their first walking lessons. Many 
falls are expected and experienced here, but out of them 
occasionally comes a development of the proportions of 
Spheron. This, as is quite generally known now, is a 
dustless form of pelleted carbon black formed by a process 
of mechanical agglomeration. 


Microscopic Room 


Of special interest in this department is an instrument 
developed in collaboration with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, known as the Nigrometer. By means 
of this device the degree of blackness can be determined 
accurately and expressed numerically. The personal equa- 
tion is entirely removed. The value of this instrument in 


ink and paint materials evaluation can be readily appreci- 


ated. In evaluating carbon blacks for rubber it is now 
considered of much importance as some relation is believed 
to exist between the degree of blackness and the fineness 
and other properties of value in rubber compounds. 

With an eye to the improvement of processes and ma- 
terials for the bettering of service to various industries 
Godfrey L. Cabot introduced scientific development prin- 
ciples to the conduct and performance of the carbon black 
business in 1882. With an eye to the same objective dur- 
ing the years since he has instilled that creed into an 
organization of people composing Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
This new laboratory is a most fitting tribute to the leader- 
ship of Mr. Cabot and to the principles of his organization. 





Anhydrous Ammonia Used 
in Rubber Trade 


EK A report from Trade Commissioner Harold D. Rob- 
ison it is stated that anhydrous ammonia consumption 
in British Malaya for the prevention of coagulation of 
rubber latex has shown a steady increase. While import 
statistics do not carry a separate classification for anhy- 
drous ammonia, it is estimated from export statistics for 
latex that consuniption during 1934, 1935, and early 1936 
was at the rate of approximately 350,000 pounds annually. 

If latex for export is concentrated, it will contain’ about 
60% by weight of dry rubber; if unconcentrated, about 
38%. Thus to prevent the coagulation of, one ton of dry 
rubber, in the form of concentrated latex, about 25 pounds 
of anhydrous ammonia are required. For one ton of dry 
rubber in the form of unconcentrated latex about 38 
pounds are required. 

Factors in the rubber trade generally believe that the 
exports of latex in liquid form will continue to increase 
as it is more economical to ship in this manner. At pres- 
ent the trade has been confined to four or five concerns, 
but many others are much interested in the developments. 
Chem. & Met. Eng. 
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Protective Coatings for 
Automotive Isnition Cable 


J. Delmonte ! 


HE specialized 
requirements of 
automotive igni- 


tion cable are among 
the most severe in 
the cable industry. 
Subject to the heat 
of the engine and 
the deleterious ef- 
fects of organic liq- 
uids and gases, the 





may be submitted 
while sharply bent to 
position in its appli- 
cation. 

Absolute uniform- 
ity of insulating 
qualities and even 
application of in- 
sulating compound 
about the conductor. 

Special high di- 
electric strength rub- 


protective coating of 
automotive ignition ber insulation has 
cable must fulfill been designed for 
those requirements — Delco-Remy Co. automotive ignition 
of corona resistance Automotive Ignition Cable Extending from Distributer cable application. 
and high _ voltage The effectiveness of 
stress. A high quality rubber insulating compound is — the rubber insulation was enhanced by the applied protec- 
tive braid or synthetic rubber, over the rubber sheath. In 


required to withstand the brunt of these conditions. _ 

To make the picture more complete the automotive 
ignition cable must be pictured as extending from the dis- 
tributer to various spark plugs on each engine cylinder. 
The voltage impressed on this cable is in the order of a 
few thousand volts, which are required to cause a spark 
to jump across the spark gap and ignite the air-fuel mix- 
ture in the engine cylinder. A very heavy insulation of 
rubber compound is applied about the conductor to main- 
tain as high an insulation resistance as possible, insuring 
a minimum loss of electrical energy from the conductor 
to the metal structure of the engine, which is grounded. 
In addition, the cable must possess sufficient flexibility to 
bend sharply about various engine accessories to reach the 
spark plugs. A stranded conductor and rubber sheath 
have no difficulty in meeting this requirement. On top of 
all of this are the high temperatures concomitant with 
engine operation, and the presence of oil, water, and gaso- 
line vapor. 

At normal temperatures of the atmosphere and during 
operation in pure air and low voltage stress, rubber in- 
sulation is quite satisfactory. In its application to the 
automotive ignition cable the following problems had to 
be overcome: 

Tendency of the rubber to swell when immersed in 
gasoline. The increase of porosity of the dielectric with 
swelling, led to an early breakdown of insulation as high 
test voltages were applied. 

Deleterious effects of ozone upon the rubber insulation. 
The effects of ozone upon rubber are well known, as the 
0, molecule renders rubber unsuited for insulating pur- 
poses. It is considered a more serious factor to effective 
rubber insulation than applied high voltages at high tem- 
peratures. 

Tendency to become brittle with age, heat, and ozone. 
The cable should not crack under the stresses to which it 





1 Electrical engineer. 
2 Trade mark registered. 


so far as the synthetic rubber is concerned, best results 
have been obtained to date with a high quality rubber core 
covered by a “DuPrene”? external sheath. In the lacquered 
braid protective coating a varnish of high dielectric 
strength impregnates the woven cloth. On top of this is 
a lacquered coating, about 10 mils thick, of either a cellu- 
lose derivative or synthetic resin, to which has been added 
a softening agent to make it more pliable. In particular 
the chief advantage of these applied sheaths over the rub- 
ber core lie in the fact that they are resistant to ozone, 
excluding it from contact with the rubber, and impervious 
to oil, gas, and water. The various cable manufacturers 
have their special formulas for the protective coatings, 
but a few generalities will serve to indicate the nature of 
these compounds. 

To get some idea of the standard type of construction 
for ignition cable, the data which are given below may 
be cited: 


Diameter of Conductor, No. 16 gage..........- = 0.060-inch 
(19 Strands No. 29 tinned Copper Wire) 

Diameter over the Rubber Insulation.......... = 0.235-inch 
*Braid and Protective Compound 

Diameter over the Completed Cable............. = 0.270 to 


0.290-inch 





*Sometimes the heat, oil, and corona resistant compound is followed 
by a cotton braid saturated with an abrasion resistant compound. To 
maintain the same overall diameter the conductor size may be decreased 
to allow more rubber insulation to supplant that space taken up by the 
additional braid. The specified diameter in the above tabulation should 
not be taken as a hard and fast rule, as it will vary with the type of 
construction, ranging in sizes from 0.235-inch to 0.355-inch in diameter 
However it is of interest to note that a high quality rubber insulation forms 
the greater bulk of the ignition cable in every case. 


The high voltage dielectric strength and corona tests to 
which the various cable manufacturers submit the cable 
are of interest in that the efficiency of the insulation is 
proved under trying conditions. The high voltage tests as 
employed by various cable manufacturers are given hete- 
with in Table 1. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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World Stocks of 


URING the days when the 
world’s rubber came from for- 


est trees, from about 1840 to 
1910, there was a constantly greater 
scarcity of rubber and a constantly 
rising price. The year 1910 witnessed 
a price above $3 a pound for the com- 
modity, and the decline from that 
peak marked the first important in- 
fluence of plantation rubber. _ 

From 1910 to 1914 supplies of 
rubber were becoming more readily 
available, and the price trend was 
rapidly downward. Thereafter until 
the end of 1918, however, the down- 
ward trend was gradual, and the 
price of rubber did not drop below 
50¢. At the end of 1919 estimated 
stocks of rubber represented about 
514 months’ supply, doubtless the 
first time this had ever happened in 
the history of the industry. During 
the World War supplies had never 
been plentiful in consuming markets, 
and marketing agencies s had therefore 
never become experienced in handling 
large stocks. At the end of 1920 the 
estimated stocks approximated 10 
months’ supply, and the price had 
fallen below 20¢ a pound; this stock 
increase resulted as much from the 
then-declining rate of consumption as 
from actual volume increase in 
stocks. Beginning November 1, 1920, 
voluntary restriction by agreement 
among leading producers as individ- 
uals, to the extent of 25%, was in 
effect for one year; during June, 
1921, the price was temporarily be- 
low 12¢ a pound; at the year-end it 
had appreciated to the 20¢ level, and 
stocks had declined to about 814, fu- 
ture months’ supply. 

Voluntary restriction of output was 
not continued; during 1922 the price 
slipped gradually down to a 14¢ low 
during August- September , but con- 
sumption was picking up, and in 
terms of months’ supply stocks were 
being further reduced. With the an- 
nouncement of the Stevenson Re- 
striction Scheme, prices rose sharply 
during the remainder of 1922, closing 
around 30¢ a pound; stocks at the 
end of 1922 amounted to only about 
six future months’ supply. 

The history of the Stevenson Re- 
striction Scheme is fresh in the mem- 
ory of the rubber industry. It seems 
in retrospect that this scheme at- 
tempted to recreate a scarcity of sup- 
plies such as to result in stock con- 








UBLICATION of its state- 

ment on world stocks of rub- 
ber December 1 places the De- 
partment of Commerce on rec- 
ord as having been apprehen- 
sive over the rubber supply situ- 
ation as early as last June, when 
the article was first prepared 
(presumably for communica- 
tion to trade representatives; 
however, this is not officially 
stated). General release of the 
slightly revised article was ac- 
companied by the forthright 
declarations: 

“Conditions considered pros- 
pectively possible when the cir- 
cular was originally prepared 
have now become an actuality, 
and unless the International 
Committee stands ready to make 
quick revisions, orderliness in 
the market may not be main- 
tained,” and “safety and order- 
liness in the market can result 
only if the policy of the Com- 
mittee is definitely one of real 
moderation.” 

The author concludes his final 
paragraph: “If mutual confi- 
dence and equilibrium are main- 
tained, it will probably be the 
result of the closest cooperation 
between fully informed individ- 
uals on the Committee and in 
the trade, plus a policy of mod- 
eration by Committee sponsors.” 

With this background of can- 
did statements from _ official 
Washington the curtain rose on 
the December 15 meeting of the 
International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee at London. 
The decision to raise the export- 
able quota to 75% during the 
first quarter of 1937 and 80% 
during the second will tend to 
restore the confidence of United 
States manufacturers in the 
moderate intentions of the com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped that 
increased exports can be physi- 
cally released without delay, 
sufficiently to meet the increas- 
ing consumption needs and at 
the same time to arrest further 
stock depletion and the probable 
undesirable resulting price flur- 
ries. 
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Rubber 


ditions traditional to the years before 
1919; it succeeded in this attempt, but 
its accomplishment was accompanied 
by an immediate loss of control over 
the price situation, which was de- 
moralized for a full year, having far- 
reaching after-effects. The extent to 
which stock reduction may be neces- 
sary to attain a certain price level 
may indeed be such as to involve in- 
ability to control price fluctuations 
above the level once it has been at- 
tained, when restriction is in effect. 
The lower the price level aimed at, 
the less danger of such loss of control 
—the higher the price, the more risk 
of a highly speculative market. It is 
axiomatic that the ability of market 
operators to carry stécks is in inverse 
ratio to the price of any commodity 
—the higher prices prevailing during 
the Stevenson scheme probably in- 
hibited the development of sound eco- 
nomic rubber marketing agencies. 
From the first quarter of 1924 to the 
end of 1928 there never was a time 
when stocks of rubber amounted to 
six months’ supply. 

Nobody with the true interests of 
the rubber industry at heart could de- 
sire a repetition of the loss of price 
control which occurred in the course 
of the Stevenson scheme. The de- 
structive whipsaw effect of rising and 
falling crude rubber prices on differ- 
ent groups in the American rubber 
manufacturing industry has several 
times been demonstrated, and in these 
days of large volume a sharp price 
change of a few cents a pound can 
work havoc in the profit and loss po- 
sition of any manufacturer, likewise 
in the competitive situation among 
such manufacturers. It should be 
fairly apparent, however, that the 
natural trading practices of buyers 
and sellers are such as to contribute 
to the possibility of price irregularity 
in the market if supplies are much 
restricted or poorly distributed. Buy- 
ers are competitive, each trying to 
purchase at as low a price as possible 
tor the benefit of their individual 
companies. So long as rubber is 
available at a stated level of prices, 
no one purchaser can be expected to 
bid prices up, except under necessity. 
Until their stocks become depleted, 
therefore, they exert less than normal 
buying pressure on the market, buy- 
ing more or less in accordance with 
the rate of new production. Under 
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conditions of restricted production the amount forthcom- 
ing is announced in advance, for a certain time, and a 
higher price will not for the time bring a higher produc- 
tion. There is only the incentive of self-protection to 
make an individual manufacturer maintain a high stock, 
and if the price is above what in this rather well-informed 
industry is considered a reasonable economic level, he 
may decide to take his risks in a fluctuating market rather 
than still hold stocks. Only when buyers as a group are 
mostly buying from hand to mouth, may the price begin 
to reflect what may be real scarcity of stocks. 

Up to this time producers may have been willing sellers 
on a more or less stabilized market. But when the price 
moves upward, and the world stock position is shortened, 
they naturally become less willing sellers. Producing 
companies (like manufacturers) need to be thought of 
not as a group, but as a large number of individuals. 
Each seller, as an individual, may admit, under particular 
circumstances, that the price is too high for the best 
interests of the industry, but as a representative of the 
stockholders of an individual company, he will be severely 
criticised by them if he fails to secure the benefit of the 
high, and perhaps prospectively higher, prices. Merchant 
and speculative operators often contribute strongly to 
price movements at this point. When stocks are low, the 
market is, of course, more quickly susceptible to influence 
by such operators, and especially when the stocks are 
largely concentrated in the hands of a few holders. What 
happened in 1925 was that actual rubber consumption was 
at the same time stimulated by advance buying by con- 
sumers of rubber products, and although the exportable 
allowance was constantly increased, it had practically no 
stabilizing effect for a year. 

There are other reasons in addition to normally rising, 
or abnormally stimulated, consumption of rubber to explain 
what happened in 1925, and the factor of delay in the 
arrival of increased supplies in consuming markets as the 
result of an increased rate of permissible exports was an 
important one. In 1925 the straitjacket inflexibility of the 
application of the scheme operated to prevent prompt re- 
leases by the committee to meet the situation; today the 
committee has authority to make an announcement or 
alter a previous announcement, at a regularly scheduled or 
special meeting, but announcements have been made only 
quarterly. When the rate of production has been pro- 
ceeding at a level lower than the rate of consumption, an 
actual vacuum exists in the stocks in producing countries 
and the stocks afloat, which to be in balance with the rate 
of consumption would, allowing for no excess over the 
time elements, need to be fully equivalent to 2% months’ 
supply for the world, and this vacuum would have not 
only to be filled, but materially exceeded, before there 
can be material influence on stocks in consuming centers. 
This situation might be dealt with, if a certain stock of 
rubber were available, possibly even back of the restric- 
tion barrier, as a cushion to be drawn upon in case of need 
or at an announced price level, but the existence of such 
a stock would entail additional considerations and is for- 
bidden to estates and dealers under present regulations. 
The reserve stock of rubber reposes in the trees; if the 
rate of allowable exports were increased sharply at any 
time, or if several successive increases should become nec- 
essary the problem of securing and training additional 
labor would now be involved, as it was in 1925-26. “‘Reg- 
ulation” of rubber supplies “in an orderly manner,” at 
least from the point of view of consuming interests, dur- 
ing a period of potential overproduction involves the pro- 
vision of supplies as and when they become necessary and 
not merely eliminating physical rubber by stock reduction 
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to a perhaps predetermined, but at present unknown level. 
What Are Normal Stocks of Rubber? 


With reference to the question of what might constitute 
“normal stocks” of a particular commodity, no categorical 
answer is possible. Certainly it is not a figure expressible 
in absolute terms; in terms of months’ supply based on 
past or future consumption it might be possible for eco- 
nomists using data for past years to reach a fairly ac- 
curate conclusion about minimum normal stocks under 
normal conditions. It is less easily possible for interested 
parties to agree on the subject. 

In the rubber trade this moot question was placed in 
the hands of the international committee, subject neces- 
sarily to the interpretation of the complete terms of ref- 
erence assented to, by the governments sponsoring the 
committee, as the meaning of these terms seems properly 
a subject for determination of those governments. No 
definition as to what would constitute normal world stocks 
of rubber has been publicly issued by the committee, even 
in terms of a minimum. At the time it received jurisdic- 
tion over the question, world stocks of rubber were far 
larger, both absolutely and in terms of months’ supply, 
than now. Their weight on the market has been reduced 
nearly as much by the increased consumption rate as by 
their actual reduction in quantity. Minimum normal 
stocks of a commodity might be defined in general terms 
as a supply of a commodity sufficient for the period (due 
regard being paid to time of initial processing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution) necessary to service producers, 
dealers, and consumers at prices not unremunerative to 
the average producer and not unreasonable to consumers, 
under a temporary condition of close balance throughout 
the industry. But conditions are never static. Production 
and particularly consumption in this industry are fluctuat- 
ing variables and never more than momentarily in balance. 
Producers and consumers as groups, and as individuals. 
are unequal in numerical and financial strength. Prices 
behave differently under regulation than when a market 
is free. Trade practices and trading methods are always in 
evolution. Disturbed international relations, political con- 
siderations, currency fluctuations, speculation—all influ- 
ence prices in addition to conditions within the industry 
itself. As a safeguard against factors tending toward in- 
security, a cushion stock of any commodity, in addition 
to the minimum described above, is necessary in the best 
interest of all trade elements. The amount of such a cush- 
ion stock necessary for practical purposes may vary con- 
siderably with conditions. 

The “known” world stocks of rubber, as reported in 
the October Statistical Bulletin of the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee, are shown below as of De- 
cember 31, 1935, and September 30, 1936, in comparison 
with world rubber absorption for the preceding twelve 
months in each case, figures being stated both in absolute 
quantity and in terms of months’ supply for the world. 


December, 1935 


September, 1936 


Months’ Months’ 


Tons Supply Tons Supply 
Absorption preceding 12 months.... 942,960 12.00 998,954 12.00 
Stocks inside regulated areas....... 77,212 0.98 73,000 0.88 
Singapore, Penang, Para, and 

OD... eeecidueadehashae ce 32,987 0.42 28,753 0.35 
Stocks afloat, 1% months’ ship- 

OOO re Tore Ten Cr 86,000 1.09 97,000 1.16 
London and Liverpool warehouses.. 164,295 2.09 103,962 1.25 
United States total inventory...... 303,000 3.86 228,477 2.74 
Manufacturers in United Kingdom. 44,666 0.57 31,658 0.38 

708,160 9.01 562,850 6.76 


The stocks under the first item above are exclusive of 
rubber in the hands of native producers in Netherland 
India, Malaya, and elsewhere, stocks in Siam, and on 
estates in Indo-China, but are otherwise practically 
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survived a long depression with 
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tically lower, relative to present- 

day trading volume, than it was during 1925. The total 
stocks included above represented 6.76 months’ supply 
September 30, having declined 2.25 in the preceding nine 
months. 

Since about 40% of the rubber used annually is con- 
sumed in other countries than the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the stocks of rubber held by dealers and 
manufacturers in those countries 1s a factor of importance. 
Except for Japan, Canada, Australia, Argentina, and a 
few countries of less importance, the other consuming 
countries are European. In the past 15 years stocks in 
these countries never have played an important part in 
the world rubber situation, and they are in general un- 
known. They might at times be considered as a possible 
source of limited amounts of surplus rubber, but at pres- 
ent more properly from the point of view of a certain 
vacuum in necessary rubber supplies possibly already ex- 
isting there. It is from this latter viewpoint, in particular, 
that a careful analysis of the present world rubber posi- 
tion involves consideration of all “world” stocks properly 
so-called. 


Position as Shown by Committee Statistics 


The treatment accorded stocks in the Statistical Bulletin 
published by the international committee shows that the 
committee uses a certain months’ supply formula in its 
deliberations and implies that it is thinking particularly in 
terms of stocks outside the regulated areas. As already 
pointed out, stocks inside those areas and stocks afloat and 
in other consuming countries than the United States and 
the United Kingdom have a definite bearing on the posi- 
tion. 

It would seem well worth while to examine carefully 
the position revealed by the set of statistics being used by 
the international committee. From January, 1928, when 
announcement was made that the Stevenson Restriction 
Scheme would be discontinued after October 31 of that 
year, trading conditions approximated those in a free mar- 
ket, and price levels responded to ordinary economic and 
psychological influences until shortly before the present 
Regulation Agreement was made effective June 1, 1934. 
While no official pronouncement as to what price level 
is aimed at has been made by the committee, unofficial 
representatives of the producing industry, which has now 


Committee” were published at 
this point, accompanied by the chart reproduced herewith, 
which shows the relation between months’ supply of stocks 
outside restriction areas with New York market prices, 
and quarterly rubber absorption throughout the world.) 

In 1928, although restriction was not officially aban- 
doned until November 1, the trading conditions after the 
first quarter approximated those in a free market. Despite 
the sharp decline in reported stocks it was generally 
known during the year that large stocks were piling up 
behind the restriction barrier in Malaya and Ceylon; and 
despite rising consumption of rubber, prices shaded off 
gradually. The rate of consumption was so high in 1929, 
however, that the clearance of stocks and high production 
in Malaya and Ceylon scarcely sufficed to meet trade re- 
quirements ; in the early months there was a real shortage 
of rubber in America for a time, and until the continued 
high rate of exports proved how much more rubber could 
be produced than had been realized during the course of 
the Stevenson scheme, prices continued higher than dur- 
ing 1928. The depression began in the last quarter of 
1929, and from that time to the end of 1931 stocks of 
rubber increased rapidly in terms of months’ supply, the 
increase being partly the result of declining consumption. 
During 1932 production and consumption remained closely 
balanced; the recovery in consumption starting in 1933 
soon reduced months’ supply nearly two months despite 
an absolute increase in the tonnage of stocks, which 
reached its highest point at the end of 1934. Since then 
the decline in months’ supply has been wholly the result 
of regulation of production at a level well below the rate 
of world consumption. 

The price of rubber moved inversely with the months’ 
supply of the commodity. The bulge in price in early 
1929 was caused partly by the very high rate of absorption 
then prevailing. Again in 1933 and the first three quarters 
of 1934 prices moved upward more rapidly than the rate 
of decline in world stocks perhaps warranted, and this 
trend also coincided with a period of very rapidly rising 
world absorption. So long as months’ supply remained 
steady in 1935, prices showed a declining tendency, partly 
in reaction from the too-rapid rise in 1934. Months’ sup- 
ply is the chief key to rubber prices; while the rate of 
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consumption of itself appears an additional influential fac- 
tor at times. 

One very important thing that the chart would seem to 
indicate is that under the free market conditions in 1929- 
1930 the line of months’ supply crossed the price line at 
a level of around 15¢ and slightly more than five months’ 
supply ; while under present conditions of restriction of 
production it appears likely the lines may cross at a 
slightly higher price and near six months’ supply. This 
would support the theory that more stocks are necessary 
for security in a regulated rubber market than in a free 
rubber market. Much more conclusive evidence is afforded 
by comparing what happened in 1925 with what took place 
in 1928 and 1929, at times when these stocks were tem- 
porarily under four months’ supply. If this evidence 
seems inconclusive, the following conclusions drawn from 
analysis of the chart would appear sufficient to settle the 
point. 

A four months’ supply in the free market of 1929 was 
about equivalent to a price of 21¢. A five months’ free 
market supply, with prospective further excess produc- 
tion, meant a price of about 16.5¢ at the end of 1929. A 
six months’ free market supply, at the end of the first and 
second quarters of 1930, with prospective further excess 
production and prospective devaluation of British cur- 
rency, resulted in a price around 13¢. A free market 
supply of about 7% months’ in the last half of 1930 re- 
sulted in a price of about 9¢. An 8% months’ supply 
in the first half of 1931 brought the price of 6¢; a nine 
months’ supply to 5¢, and over ten months’ supply to 3¢. 

With recovery under way and talk of restriction a nine 
months’ supply brought the price to about 9¢ at the end of 
1933; and 8% months’ supply with restriction in effect 
caused a price in the neighborhood of 12¢ (at the low) ; 
while a seven months’ supply in the first quarter of 1936 
has meant 15¢ rubber. At the end of 1927, under the 
Stevenson scheme, a five months’ supply was accompanied 
by a 40¢ price. It would therefore seem that a reduction 
of these stocks below the six months’ level by decisions 
of the committee would indicate a desire to raise prices 
above a level of 18¢. A real test of the committee's inten- 
tions and capacity for orderly regulation will doubtless 
come during the next nine months. 

It is usual for consumption to be lower in the last half 
than in the first half of the year, but the chart shows sev- 
eral variations from this normal condition in the past. 
With permissible exports at 65% about 30,000 tons more 
rubber should be produced in the last half of 1936 than 
in the first half, but even with this, further shrinkage in 
the months’ supply at the year-end is to be expected. Ap- 
parently the statistical position is already such as to call 
for careful handling by the committee, if it cares to main- 
tain a reputation with consumers for moderation in the 
application and operation of the scheme. Its task from 
now on, assuming its aim is primarily to aid the producing 
industry to work out its modernization in an orderly man- 
ner and not practise undue exploitation of rubber con- 
sumers, is far more difficult than it has been; thus far the 
committee has proceeded in one direction only, that of 
stock reduction, but from now on it is really necessary in 
order to maintain equilibrium that it be willing to move 
quickly in the opposite direction upon occasion. 

Whatever course its decisions take, they are not unlikely 
to meet criticism from one or other of the trade elements 
affected. Producers naturally want as much profit as can 
be safely obtained. Consumers, fairly well advised as to 
average costs of rubber production, naturally resist pay- 
ing highly profitable prices for a commodity that has much 
surplus production capacity, and their resistance may find 
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practical expression in use of substitutes, as it usually 
does. On the other hand dealers in rubber thrive on a 
rising market particularly, but find little prosperity on a 
stable market, and a long continuance of stable prices 
would quite possibly further reduce the already too-weak 
marketing structure for rubber. It is probably the case 
that an important direct cause of resort to government 
control in rubber is the lack of sufficient marketing struc- 
ture on the part of producers and dealers. Does the ex- 
istence of government control inhibit the development of 
such a structure? 

The Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, has for sev- 
eral years published statistics relative to carbon black 
production, producers’ stocks, and shipments. This ma- 
terial is used chiefly in the rubber industry, but in most 
other respects it is in contrast to, rather than comparable 
with, crude rubber. It is a product of manufacture, and 
not of agriculture; production of carbon black has been 
always capable of rapid increase. Producers are in close 
proximity to their domestic market and not so very re- 
mote even from their export markets, which account for 
less than 40% of the consumption; such conditions would 
seem to warrant smaller stocks than would appear neces- 
sary for rubber. Middlemen play no important part in 
domestic distribution of carbon black; the producer usu- 
ally sells directly to the consumer in bulk; whereas mer- 
chants are an important factor in rubher. 

Production of carbon black is concentrated in the hands 
of strong companies. Demand has been influenced more 
or less in accordance with the demand for rubber in the 
tire industry, in respect to which the material is com- 
parable to rubber. There are no technical production prob- 
lems that make carrying of high stocks essential to the 
carbon black producers; there is merely the necessity or 
desirability of serving their customers promptly at reason- 
able prices. 

Yet year-end producers’ stocks alone of carbon black 
have averaged 5.26 months’ supply, based on total ship- 
ments for the same years, during the period of 1923 to 
1935 inclusive, but excluding the years 1930, 1931, and 
1932, when stocks were admittedly excessive. Stocks in 
transit, in the hands of domestic and foreign consumers, 
and limited stocks held by distributers, must have ac- 
counted for an additional one month’s supply on the 
average, at least, making a total of over six months’ sup- 
ply. Is it unreasonable to think that nearby stocks of 
rubber need to represent at least an equal number of 
months’ supply ? 

Demand fluctuates widely for carbon black just as it 
does for rubber, the annual changes from the preceding 
year varying between the limits of a 16.6% decline and a 
43.1% increase in total shipments between 1923 and 1935. 
It requires a considerable stock of material to enable 
American carbon black producers to care for the interests 
of customers near at hand, in the light of such variations. 
In the case of rubber, consumers have traditionally found 
it necessary to look out for themselves in the matter of 
maintaining supplies of a material coming from the oppo- 
site side of the earth. With restriction they find that their 
collective ability to maintain stocks is in final analysis 
limited by the rate of permissible exports announced peri- 
odically by the international committee. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion, therefore, that 
the international effect of decisions of the committee re- 
garding this essential commodity gives rise to international 
responsibilities to consumers as well as to producers of 
rubber. A reduction of world stocks that would endanger 
the servicing of consumers with adequate supplies at rea- 
sonable prices would be unfortunate. If stocks were re- 
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duced to such a point that committee announcements on 
permissible exports had to be made monthly, instead of 
quarterly, the market might be constantly unsettled, and 
producers might find it more difficult to plan operations. 

Even when world stocks of rubber are large in terms of 
months’ supply, perhaps in excess of what unofficial opin- 
ion (producers) might regard as “normal,” such stocks 
may be so largely in the hands of a few manufacturers 
or held by middlemen against definite forward delivery 
contracts that there would remain relatively little free 
spot rubber. The lack of equal pro rata distribution of 
stocks among manufacturers disturbs normal competitive 
conditions existing between manufacturers. All manufac- 
turers, unfortunately, are not equally able to finance along 
supplies of crude rubber in inventory; the inability of 
some companies to maintain large inventories becomes 
more of a handicap to them under conditions of rising 
prices with controlled production than under free market 
conditions. 

Stocks have now reached a point where each decision 
may have far more serious effects than previously. Stocks 
could be reduced to a really dangerous point, considering 
the time required for replenishment, before material price 
reaction would give notice of the situation. There may be 
interests which would not be averse to such a develop- 
ment, but it would decidedly not be in the true interests of 
industry welfare. 

Nearby stocks of rubber have, at the date (June 30) 
of this article, already reached a point in terms of months’ 
supply, which is lower than average year-end free stocks of 
carbon black (excluding years when such stocks were ex- 
cessive), but including stocks other than producers. Stocks 
within restriction areas and stocks afloat have now been 
reduced to currently low production levels, lower than the 
consumption rate, leaving a vacuum there to be filled. 
Except in the United States and the United Kingdom, no 
cushion stock to take care of fluctuations and emergen- 
cies is known to exist. Those stocks are not well dis- 
tributed as to ownership. World stocks can now be in- 
creased only through a reduced rate of demand or through 
announcement at a regular or special committee meeting 
of an increase in the rate of permissible exports, followed 
by increased production, increased stocks in restriction 
areas, increased stocks afloat, and, finally, increased stocks 
in consuming markets. Such operations require consid- 
erable time to become effective, and any initial delay in 
action that might become necessary could only have dis- 
turbing results. Nevertheless experience would indicate 
that some producer-dealer interests in England are not 
slow in criticising decisions of the committee not to their 
liking. If the committee is fully informed and not lacking 
in firmness, it should not find the situation difficult to 
control. 

Those who hope that the rubber regulation scheme will 
establish the desirability of human control over widespread 
industrial matters will wish the committee every success 
in its endeavors. Those who doubt the possibility of rea- 
sonable economic balance through regulation by supreme 
councils will be alert for errors to criticise. Those trade 
elements whose prosperity is directly involved in one way 
or another all have to speculate on what course the com- 
mittee may take. An impartial observer might sympathize 
with the committee, faced with the responsibility of chart- 
ing a course through these shoals, and with the rubber 
trading industries for their necessary speculation on com- 
mittee decisions. 

The present international committee labors under the 
handicap of a certain lack of confidence on the part of 
consumers because the committee in charge of the Steven- 
son scheme allowed prices to get out of control. Jf mu- 
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tual confidence and equilibrium are maintained, it will 
probably be the result of the closest cooperation between 
fully informed individuals on the committee and in the 
trade, plus a determined policy of moderation on the part 
of committee sponsors. 





Protective Coating 
(Continued from page 43) 


TABLE 1 
CoMPANY CaBLe Type Hicu VoLtace TEsT FOR 

DIeLEctric STRENGTH 

Packard Standard Start at 1 kv. and increase 1 kv. 
per minute. Minimum 40 kv. 

Packard Standard Start at 10kv. and increase 10 kv. 
each 30 minutes, Minimum 30 kv. 

General Cable Co. YP es Cu-Fe Start at 20 kv. and increase 
$250, $137, and 1 kv. per minute. Minimum 32 kv. 


*"Thermotype pe 
$175 Start at 20 kv. and increase 
1 kv. per minute. Minimum 25 kv. 


General Cable Co. 


Belden Standard Start at 20 kv. and increase 

; 1 kv. per minute. Minimum 32 kv. 
Okonite New type Super- Start 20 kv. for 5 minutes then 

: duty 1 kv. per minute. Minimum 35 kv. 
Okonite Thiokrene Start 15 kv. for 5 minutes then 


1 kv. per minute. Minimum 35 ky. 


Another test of interest which the manufacturers 
specify for the insulation of automotive ignition cable is 
described as a life cycle test wherein the cable is wound 
upon a brass mandrel and placed within a brass sheath and 
a high voltage (15,000 volts) applied between the con- 
ductor and the sheath. Ozone forms readily, and the suc- 
cessful resistance of the protective coating is manifested 
by the absence of insulation breakdown. This test is con- 
ducted after successive periods of gas, oil, and water 
immersion and hot and cold temperature periods. The 
specified conditions of these tests vary slightly with the 
different companies, but it must be said in justification 
that the procedure is adopted by all groups as a rapid 
method of predicting the behavior of the insulation in its 
intended application to automotive engines. When the 
insulation requirements of other cables is considered, the 
performance of automotive ignition cable is unique. 





International Trade in Rubber 
Footwear Near All-Time 


Peak in 1935 


Exports of all types of rubber boots and shoes by prin- 
cipal rubber manufacturing countries were estimated at 
72,246,000 pairs in 1935, 10.5% above the figure of 65,- 
403,000 pairs in 1934, but 9.5% under the 79,805,000 pairs 
in the alltime high year of 1933. 

An enumeration of the countries participating in world 
export markets for rubber footwear in 1935, with the 
number of pairs shipped and percentage of total each ob- 
tained, follows: 


EstrMATED INTERNATIONAL RUBBFR FOOTWEAR TRADE In 1935 
[Prepared by the Leather and Rubber Division] 








Thousands Percentage 

Country of Pairs of Total 
EA eee re err ee ete ee 367 0.5 
DEE +5 eee ehh SK RES be Eee N SWI 6% 20 0.0 
RN MANURE nosy oe begs sab 4H ws woes ene 710 1.0 
SRD UL cals. 4s a5.5b Kb ae Kane Senses as « 4,731 6.5 
PE: -.: ocscekeeus casaeeeeeks ences 4,977 6.9 
DOE CGbonacnn dna cut tasabstdeesesdeeees ss 1,596 2.2 
Germany ........+. 1,771 2.5 
SN CEE scene cescceoeneenesuesWiesees® 2,605 3.6 
SOI, bop o ois 544 046 sho dds ee ds Sarak eee eats 51,015 70.6 
SWEdEN oo. cccccccsecccceccccccccccscsccecs 883 1.2 
PE NR 5.5 aissdna sues savan seein ves 1,298 1.8 
SE EN: vas sina. e ween eaew ea aw eee 983 1.4 
3. : Oe CHOW BURIED 5 05 isos ons os 0s:s 1,290 i8 
RIEL -6nGc Sek bad GR banner ss whew ke 72,246 100.0 
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A Summary With Some Concluding Observations 


F. Howard Croninger. Jr. 


lems peculiar to itself and is affected in a different 

manner by particular aspects of production, consump- 
tion, and distribution. Furthermore in considering possi- 
ble alternative restriction schemes, each of several schemes 
might face quite different problems, even if applied in the 
same industry. Failure or success of past plans in an- 
other or even in the same industry must not be consid- 
ered too indicative of the worth of or the prospect for 
present controls. No set of standards can be set up which 
will apply to all industries. Consider, for example, the 
present rubber and tin control schemes.? The tin not 
mined remains; while the rubber not tapped is lost, ex- 
cept as the condition of the tree may be improved; tin 
does not require much tending; while rubber trees must 
be tended; tin has few satisfactory substitutes ; while rub- 
ber has more; and tin can utilize unskilled labor ; whereas 
rubber tapping is a skilled occupation. At the same time 
there are similarities between the tin and the rubber pro- 
duction industries such as concentrated production in 
southeast Asia and major consumption outside the pro- 
ductivity areas. 

Another factor is that rubber is a comparatively young 
industry, rising from very negligible proportions at the 
turn of the century to become one of our leading im- 
ports since the war period, and this principally because of 
the growth of the automobile industry. 

In summary of the economic considerations which have 
faced and are facing the rubber producing industry, I 
list the following seven: 

(1) Approximately 98% of the rubber production of 
the world is concentrated into a comparatively small area 
of southeastern Asia. 

(2) Rubber is primarily consumed in territories other 
than where it is produced; the principal consumer is 
Uncle Sam. This distinct division of production and 
consumption leads to sharply conflicting differences of 
motives and opinions. The primary interest of producers 
is for higher prices ; that of consumers is for lower prices, 
and there is little of mixed interests. 

(3) There is a comparatively inelastic demand for 
rubber. The automobile industry is the primary con- 
sumer, and rubber forms only a small portion of the 
total cost. Thus changes in the prices of rubber have 
little influence on total consumption unless the upward 


ik MUST be remembered that every industry has prob- 
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swings in price are very great. At the same time rubber 
prices are extremely important to all rubber manufac- 
turers and to the tire buying public. Each added cent per 
pound on rubber imports means $10,000,000 a year to im- 
porters, and undoubiedly means something more to ulti- 
mate consumers. 

(4) This inelastic demand is combined with a peculiar 
supply situation: i.e., rubber trees are very easy to plant 
and grow, but require from five to seven years to come 
into bearing. Thus plantings now take care of demand 
some years in the future, and since major plantings have 
always, in the past, taken place during periods of high 
prices and have come into bearing age during periods 
of depression, there has been alternate over and under 
rubber production. 

(5) Then there are two quite distinct methods of 
production. First is the estate producer who depends 
upon a higher yield per tree, a longer lived tree, im- 
proved methods of cultivation and tapping, scientific re- 
search, et al, in other words, depends on intensive culti- 
vation for his competitive advantage. Second is the native 
who depends upon a smaller yield from enough more trees 
per acre to have a total yield per acre larger than the 
estates. That is, he depends upon extensive cultivation in 
the abundant land of Sumatra and Dutch East Indies, 
and other islands, (with practically no overhead costs), 
and upon his ability to underlive his competitors, to en- 
able him to compete successfully. Only a complete survey 
of the economic conditions prevailing among the natives at 
a particular time will enable one to make estimations con- 
cerning native production. The intensive survey now be- 
ing undertaken by the Netherland India Government is 
very important in that it should at least give fairly ac- 
curate knowledge concerning the native—an almost un- 
known quantity. 

(6) The situation is further aggravated by poor cen- 
tralization, financial or otherwise. There are a few large 
and many small producing companies in the area which 
for the most part have followed entirely individual and 
separate courses of action. 

As long ago as 1932 the then chief secretary of the 
Federated Malay States Government made a plea for cen- 
tralization of the many associations representing the in- 
terest of rubber growers in Malaya, saying, “It would 
help the Government very much if some organization 
were in a position to say to it, ‘We have taken the opinion 
of our members upon the following point; and votes rep- 
resenting so many hundred thousand acres are in favor 
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of it, and votes representing so many hundred thousand 
are against it.’’’* 

This situation has been partially corrected by the for- 
mation on January 1, 1935, of the United Planting As- 
sociation of Malaya which now has a quasi-official status, 
although it is not yet in a position to express a united 
opinion. 

(7) Another consideration which must be kept in mind 
is that the present restriction scheme began operations 
in an acute depression. It could hardly be called a de- 
pression phenomenon because, unless there had been a 
steady expansion of consumption, the industry would have 
faced serious difficulties anyhow. But the economics of 
restriction schemes vary with their economic environment. 
Restriction may be considered entirely consistent with 
laissez faire under certain depression situations when it 
would be entirely invalid under prosperity. For example, 
in a period of rapidly falling prices many estate producers 
are faced with bankruptcy. If they are forced to go 
through with the liquidation process, their stockholders 
lose heavily, and someone else can buy the estates for a 
song and begin production again with practically no over- 
head costs. In such a situation it could be considered 
fair to tide such producers through temporary emer- 
gencies. 

Is it not to the advantage of low-cost producers to 
have the high cost-producer driven out? One reason why 
it is not to their advantage has been indicated directly 
above. Also, when immediately theatened with bankruptcy, 
many estates will produce at maximum capacity in their 
effort to realize something on their overhead and prime 
costs, thus aggravating the situation still further. They 
are aided in this by their ability drastically to reduce 
salaries, wages, and other expenses. If, however, restric- 
tion is introduced, with somewhat higher prices, read- 
justments may be tided over to a later period. With a 
gradual return of prosperity the high-cost estates will no 
longer be able drastically to reduce all costs because there 
will be other means of employment. In depression areas 
governments further favor restriction schemes to resusci- 
tate the financial condition of their colonies. 

It is further arguable that very low prices for a con- 
siderable period of time may so depress and demoralize 
the industry that returning prosperity may find an inade- 
quate supply available; and thus begins again the process 
of over-compensation. 

As a cure for a permanent decline in consumption of a 
long continuing state of surplus production, restriction 
cannot be considered sound. As mitigating a period of 
temporary decline in consumption or temporary surplus 
production, restriction may have its place. Very seldom, 
however, have the operators of such schemes been satis- 
fied with merely tiding themselves through temporary 
financial difficulties. Had the British cut off their Steven- 
son plan in 1924 when consumption and prices had re- 
covered from the low level of 1921-22, the plan might 
have been considered sound. But unfortunately, it went 
on to an inglorious end in 1928. 

In view of the above considerations I think that it can 
be said that rubber has been suffering from a temporary 
relapse in consumption and from a cyclical period of 
overproduction. It seems, furthermore, that consumption 

hStisseon Lewis, “Rubber Regulation and the Malayan Plantation In- 
dustry.” U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,” Trade Promotion Series No. 159, p. 23. 

4E. G. Holt, assistant chief of the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., has pointed out 
to me that, “it appears that the present control, like the Stevenson Scheme, 
is operating in a period of recovery from depression rather than a period 
of depression.” I think this is a significant and accurate statement; I 
would only point out that the potential overproduction facing the industry 
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can hardly be expected to increase at the rapid rate it did 
in the two decades immediately preceding 1930 and, in 
addition, that the existing production capacity is sufficient 
to take care of the world’s needs for some time to come. 
At the same time this situation of overproduction is not 
one of necessary permanence or beyond control. I con- 
clude, then, in view of all that I have been saying, that 
the present rubber restriction program is sound as a short- 
run measure to facilitate a more orderly adjustment of 
supply to demand. However a major danger lies in the 
fact that the operation of the agreement is being closely 
watched by planters, governments, and other directly in- 
terested persons, with an eye to its future—with the 
present period being regarded as important largely for 
trial purposes. For example, in addressing the annual 
meeting of the Rubber Growers’ Association, London, on 
Thursday, April 23, 1936, Robert Stewart, chairman, de- 
clared: 

“All things considered it is clear that the future of 
our industry is bound up with international regulation of 
rubber supplies. We must, I suggest, regard the present 
scheme as preliminary to a continuing period and I think 
I am correct in saying that the weight of opinion at pres- 
ent is certainly in favor of a continuation of the scheme 
beyond the period already provided for.’’ 

I cannot believe that as a long-run cure for the estate- 
native problem, for the regularizing of supply, or for the 
best interests of efficient producers, consumers, or govern- 
ments, restriction is sound. Assuming a continued re- 
covery of consumption and a price of 6 to 8 d. or above, 
I believe that the present restriction principle should be 
discontinued at the end of its present duration or even 
at an earlier date. Even though the committee were to 
continue to act with great discretion, its potential power 
would be a constant temptation to manipulation, a refuge in 
emergencies, real or fancied, to be substituted for im- 
proved efficiency. 

If some form of continuation is demanded by the 
planters in 1938, I would favor the following: restricted 
regulation of new plantings, the maintenance of a reliable 
system of statistics and information, and increased finan- 
cial and administrative centralization. 

Some of the possible gains from the present rubber re- 
striction program are: 

(1) Improved financial condition of the estates, with a 
possible saving of investments and painful readjustments. 

(2) Improved standard of living for the natives. 

(3) Stabilized rubber prices through a gradual reduc- 
tion of world stocks, which stabilization would bring about 
a general feeling of confidence in the rubber market by 
removing the fear of rapid unloading of stocks. 

(4) Improved scientific research in the producing in- 
dustry. 

(5) Better statistical data and knowledge. 

(6) Improvements in rubber quality and in production 
and marketing methods. 

(7) Development of new products with superior quali- 
ties. 

(8) Savings through increased use of reclaimed rubber. 

Some of the possible costs of the present rubber re- 
striction program are: 

(1) Increased price to consumers. 

(2) Maintenance of production status quo to the spe- 
cial benefit of high cost and obsolete plantations and to 
the particular disadvantage of the native. 

(3) Higher costs of production because of restricted 
output. 

(4) Cost of administration. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Organic Accelerators 


Important in the Development of Rubber Technology 


E. A. Van Valkenbuargh' 


ber industry during the past thirty years is attrib- 

utable to the development and systematic application 
of organic accelerators of vulcanization. Discoveries by 
Oenslager in 1906, these specialties were first developed to 
correct variability in the curing rate of crude rubber. It 
was soon found, however, that they produced vulcanizates 
with greatly improved physical properties. Accelerators, 
moreover, proved indispensable in those early days in 
making it possible for rubber to meet the requirements 
for pneumatic tires and inner tubes, which continually 
became more exacting with the growth of the automobile 
industry. Gradually they also were adopted for mechan- 
ical goods and for all other articles manufactured from 
rubber at that time. More recently, by rendering rubber 
suitable for a diversity of new applications, these organic 
bodies have introduced it as an engineering material into 
several additional fields of industry; and they have thus 
been in large measure directly responsible for the notable 
advancement of the rubber business during the past two 
decades. 


M UCH of the remarkable progress made by the rub- 


Essential to Modern Compounding 


Although the accelerator ratio in most technical mix- 
tures is not more than 0.5 to 2.25% of the rubber present, 
these substances definitely constitute the foundation on 
which modern compounding practice has been built. De- 
spite the fact that they are used in such low percentage, 
because of their universal adoption and the rapid expan- 
sion of the rubber industry, the annual consumption of 
these organic accelerators throughout the world has now 
grown to a volume of more than 5,000 tons, representing 
a value of nearly $4,000,000. 

After Charles Goodyear’s discovery of sulphur as a 
vulcanizing agent in 1839, it became traditional practice to 
compound rubber with a great variety of inorganic fillers. 
Basic lead carbonate was disclosed in his original patent, 
and it was soon evident that many other materials, as zinc 
oxide, lime, magnesia, and litharge, had an important ef- 
fect upon the rate of vulcanization and the cured prop- 
erties obtained. In view of the subsequent importance of 
amines and amino derivatives, it is of historical interest 
to note that the use of ammonia also was covered by an 
English patent as early as 1881, although in practice its 
effect upon rate of cure was not so strongly emphasized 
as its use as a blowing agent in sponge rubber. 

Among the various grades of wild rubber available at 
that time many lots could be cured fairly rapidly and 
yielded satisfactory vulcanized properties when used in 
any standard formula. Other grades cured so slowly, 
however, that they could be employed in commercial com- 
pounds only when certain supplementary agents were 
added to correct deficiencies in the natural products. With 
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the advent of plantation rubber at the end of the last 
century more systematic efforts were made to eliminate 
this variability. A little later, particularly in Germany, 
attempts to extend the use of synthetic rubber also stim- 
ulated research in this field. 

Thus, in addition to the limited number of inorganic 
accelerators already in common use it eventually was 
found that many organic bases and their reaction products, 
when used in low percentage, positively accelerated the 
rate of cure, frequently cutting down the vulcanization in- 
terval to one-half or even one-third of the time previously 
required. Subsequently it developed that they also made 
possible the general adoption of reduced curing tempera- 
tures, thus minimizing the heat degradation of rubber, 
which always occurs during vulcanization. More impor- 
tant than this effect upon rate of cure, however, was the 
fact that these new organic accelerators brought about a 
positive, specific enhancement of cured quality for low- 
grade wild rubbers and the more uniform plantation types 
as well as for synthetic products. Moreover these opti- 
mum physical properties were developed with much lower 
sulphur ratios, and these in turn were reflected in re- 
markably improved resistance to aging. 

Finally, about fifteen years ago, it was recognized that 
the variation in rate of cure for plantation rubber was 
largely due to differences in the percentage of stearic, 
oleic, and linoleic acids present. From the discovery came 
the realization that most organic accelerators are much 
more effective when used in conjunction with the rubber 
soluble fatty acid soaps of zinc, lead, cadmium, or cer- 
tain other metals. The efficient, general use of these 
accelerators really dates from about 1920, when it be- 
came well known that such soluble soap “activators,” if 
not absolutely essential, at least are extremely helpful in 
most Cases. 

Far from being accidental the discovery of organic 
accelerators was the result of the patient, methodical in- 
vestigation of a wide range of different substances. 
Among the early commercial accelerators were oils as 
well as low melting solids. Many of them were toxic, 
imparted an undesirable odor to the cured rubber, or 
caused serious trouble with discoloration. More recent 
development work has emphasized the importance of using 
non-volatile solids and liquids which do not change wider 
ordinary storage conditions. There is also a preference 
for powders, which can be weighed and handled con- 
veniently in the compound room, and for materials which 
are soluble or which can readily be dispersed in rubber. 


First Commercial Accelerator 


As regards historical background, aniline was the first 
organic accelerator adopted commerically in Akron in 
1906. Several years later, in 1913, the Hofmann-Gottlob 
patent in Germany disclosed piperidinium pentamethylene 
dithiocarbamate. These two materials epitomize the doz- 
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ens of organic chemicals commercially employed tc date 
as rubber accelerators. The chemical history of the in- 
dustry discloses a progressive development from tke mild 
free organic bases through the aldehydamines and guani- 
dines to the more active sulphur-bearing accelerators. Of 
this latter group mercaptobenzothiazole has continually 
grown more popular during the past fifteen years. ‘The 
current extensive utilization of liquid latex. frequently re- 
quiring vulcanization at ordinary temperaiures, necessi- 
tates the use of the most powerful ultra-accelerators, as 
Hofmann and Gottlob’s “Pip-pip.” 

At first it was usual to employ but one organic accelera- 
tor in a technical rubber compound, but now two or even 
three of these specialties are often used at the same time. 
In its inception the tendency to adopt accelerator mixtures 
was concerned principally with the possibility of securing 
a faster rate of cure and a more complete vulcanization 
reaction. This led to the adoption of small percentages 
of the most active carbon disulphide derivatives as supple- 
mentary boosting agents for the milder accelerators then 
in common use. Frequently, however, these accelerator 
combinations not only increased the speed of reaction, 
but introduced as well processing difficulties in handling 
the raw rubber stocks prior to vulcanization. 

Apart from considerations of rate of cure, it has long 
been known that the physical properties of a rubber com- 
pound can be modified by using different types of accel- 
erators. For example, the stiffness or hardness of a stock 
changes appreciably with different accelerators. Besides 
the general characteristics of a well cured vulcanizate, 
certain accelerators make definite contributions with re- 
spect to essential physical properties, such as resistance 
to repeated flexing or to abrasion. Then general adoption 
of accelerator mixtures, carefully proportioned to ensure 
specific mechanical properties in a given commercial stock 
is unquestionably the most important improvement in 
rubber compounding of the past decade. 


Progressive Development 


From the standpoint of the organic chemist it is inter- 
esting to trace in some detail the progressive development 
from the first relatively simple chemicals used to the 
mixtures of complex substances employed for acceleration 
purposes today. While Oenslager’s discovery of aniline 
as the first organic accelerator was an epoch-making 
achievement, it is not surprising that because of its low 
accelerating power this material was replaced in a few 
years by other more active amines. For example, para- 
phenylenediamine was soon found to be a much stronger 
accelerator than aniline, and paraaminodimethylaniline, 
as satisfactory as any of the free bases, was rather gen- 
erally used for some time. 


Nitroso Compounds 


About 1910 nitroso compounds also were found to 
accelerate rubber vulcanization. The early study of amino 
derivatives led to the limited commercial use of para- 
nitrosodimethylaniline. Later in Europe nitrosobenzene 
and nitrosophenol also were adopted to some extent. In 
general, however, trouble with toxicity and discoloration, 
as well as the increasing need of more powerful accelera- 
tors, gradually led to the substitution of aldehydeamines 
and carbon disulphide derivatives for these nitroso bodies 
and for the free amines. 


Guanidines 


During this transition period the substituted aryl guan- 
idines were widely adopted. In fact they were perhaps 
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the most extensively used organic accelerators from 1920 
to 1930, until mercaptobenzothiazole and various combina- 
tions of the sulphur bearing ultra-accelerators came into 
prominence. Triphenylguanidine, because it gave less 
premature curing trouble during processing, became more 
popular for many applications than the diphenyl or dior- 
thotolyl bodies. Nevertheless these two substances had 
become well established for small molded articles and are 
still employed extensively in such work today. As pri- 
mary accelerators for general purposes, though, guani- 
dines are being rapidly curtailed. They give considerable 
premature vulcanization trouble, discolor rather badly, 
cause low resistance to cracking, and are devoid of anti- 
oxidant properties. In spite of these objectionable fea- 
tures the guanidines are very effective as supplementary 
activating materials in accelerator mixtures. Used in low 
percentage they do not detract appreciably from the su- 
perior aging and other desirable characteristics obtained 
from the primary accelerators, and they usually contribute 
specific valuable properties in addition to positive accelera- 
tion of the rate of cure. 


Aldehydeamines 


The aldehydeamines are an important group of acceler- 
ators which first came into prominence nearly thirty years 
ago when hexamethylenetetramine was developed as a sub- 
stitute for aniline. This substance commonly called 
“hexa,”’ gave little scorch trouble, did not discolor, and 
was suitable both for mold and air curing. The fact that 
it often caused dermatitis, however, together with its mild 
activity, led to its gradual replacement during recent years, 
by more active aldehydeamines, frequently in combination 
with sulphur bearing substances. 

Aldehydeammonia, the other original member of this 
group, was soon supplanted by acetaldehydeaniline, sev- 
eral modifications of which have been featured commerci- 
ally. Depending upon the ratio of aldehyde and amine 
employed and upon the manner in which they are com- 
bined, there are many different possibilities in this class 
of condensation products. Generally speaking, formalde- 
hyde functions well when combined with aliphatic amines, 
but poorly with aromatic amines. Acetaldehyde, butyral- 
dehyde, and heptaldehyde, on the other hand, yield excel- 
lent accelerators when condensed either with aromatic or 
alipathic bases. 

By 1925, after fifteen years of development work, the 
more powerful aldehydeamines had become a big factor 
in replacing the guanidines as primary accelerators. They 
usually facilitate the processing of raw rubber compounds, 
but their resistance to scorching varies from one member 
of the class to another. Being most effective at higher 
vulcanizing temperatures, they are more suitable for 
molded articles than for air cured goods. The more 
active members of this group, however, particularly the 
butyraldehyde and heptaldehyde condensation products are 
used in air cured goods in conjunction with carbon disul- 
phide derivatives, the combination frequently being acti- 
vated by a guanidine. 


Newest Type of Accelerators 


The latest notable commercial addition to this group is 
phenylaminomethylbenzothiazylsulphide, the reaction prod- 
uct of mercaptobenzothiazole with formaldehyde and ani- 


line. As a result of much intensive experimental com- 
pounding in recent years, the sulphur-bearing substances, 
often listed as carbon disulphide derivatives, have become 
the most important category of organic accelerators. With 
regard to chronological development, important members 
of this group were thiocarbanilid, first adopted commer- 
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cially at Akron in 1907 as a less toxic, more powerful sub- 
stitute for aniline; “Pip-pip” disclosed by a German pat- 
ent in 1913, as mentioned previously ; and mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole, announced in 1921 and generally accepted by the 
industry during the past fifteen years. 

The complex sulphur compounds in this category logi- 
cally fall into two classes: first, the thiocarbamate, thiuram 
sulphide, and xanthate types, which have essentially 
straight chain linkages between the aliphatic or aromatic 
substituent radicals; and second, the benzothiazoles, for 
which the typical five atom ring always constitutes the 
intermediate linkage. In general the so-called ultra and 
semi-ultra modern accelerators are furnished by this first 
class, while the benzothiazoles from the second are con- 
tinually becoming more popular for all sorts of general 
compounding problems. 

Several members of the first class are now being fea- 
tured commercially as low critical temperature, high mod- 
ulus accelerators. On account of their extreme activity, 
however, they usually are used as secondary or boost- 
ing agents in conjunction with mercaptobenzothiazole or 
other milder primary accelerators. As regards the devel- 
opment of these products, after the early adoption of 
thiocarbanilid, and the interest aroused by “Pip-pip” a 
few years later, some time elapsed before the aliphatic 
carbon disulphide addition products began to receive seri- 
ous commercial consideration in 1918. 


Boosters 


In the early work with dimethylamine-dimethyldithio- 
carbamate it was found that this substance in the presence 
of zinc oxide was a much more powerful accelerator than 
any free base. This led to the development of zinc di- 
methyldithiocarbamate, one of the most powerful accelera- 
tors known, which is now being successfully employed in 
low percentage as a booster in practical rubber compounds. 
Zinc dithiobenzoate and zinc butylxanthate also have been 
thoroughly studied. But these salts cause so much scorch 
trouble that they have not been extensively used under 
industrial conditions. 

Another material in this same ultra-accelerator category, 
less difficult to handle and rather widely adopted for 
special applications, is tetramethylthiuramdisulphide. Be- 
cause of its delayed action effect the corresponding mono- 
sulphide is featured as a safer material from the 
processing standpoint. These two substances require 
somewhat higher curing temperatures, but ultimately yield 
vulcanizates similar to those given by the more active zinc 
salts. Finally, it is now recognized that various esters, par- 
ticularly diphenylcarbamyldimethyldithiocarbamate, while 
producing the high modulus stocks typical of this general 
group of carbon disulphide derivatives, are especially free 
from scorch trouble. 

In the second class of sulphur-bearing accelerators, in 
addition to the original mercaptobenzothiazole, a number 
of other thiazole derivatives have been promoted and are 
being adopted rather generally. Benzothiazyldisulphide, 
for example, is featured as an alternative material, giving 
less scorch tendency during proceeding, but producing low 
modulus vulcanizates of almost identical properties. Other 
important commercial products are benzothiazylthiobenzo- 
ate and the mercaptobenzothiazole condensation product 
with benzylchloride and hexamethylenetetramine. Zinc- 
benzothiazylmercaptide has also proved very effective as 
a somewhat more active derivative. 

Mercaptobenzothiazole itself, however, is still the most 
important member of this group, and it is more exten- 
sively used than any other commercial accelerator today. 
First considered as a general commercial possibility about 
fifteen years ago, this substance was soon found to have 
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distinctive, very valuable properties. Unquestionably it 
was the prime factor in establishing the greatly improved 
modern practice throughout the rubber industry with re- 
spect to reduced sulphur ratios and lower curing temper- 
atures. With our present broader theoretical background 
it is now understood that much of this remarkable acceler- 
ator efficiency is due to the great stability of mercaptoben- 
zothiazole at vulcanizing temperatures even in the pres- 
ence of an excess of sulphur. This product is also much 
less sensitive to overcure than previously known accelera- 
tors. It yields vulcanizates with excellent heat resistance 
and aging properties as well as superior resistance to 
abrasion and to repeated flexing. Mercaptobenzothiazole 
compounds, even when highly loaded, give comparatively 
low modulus values. When stiffer stocks are required 
they may be readily obtained by adding a low percentage 
of one or more activating accelerators. If the ratio has 
not been excessively reduced in these accelerator mixtures, 
the effect of the mercaptobenzothiazole usually still pre- 
dominates as regards excellent aging and greater factor 
of safety with respect to overcure. 

In the past few years no new class of these organic 
specialties has been discovered. Development work has 
been devoted rather to the more efficient application of 
the guanidines, aldehydeamines, and sulphur-bearing sub- 
stances, which are already well-known. Much research 
has been done to determine the most effective accelerator 
combinations and to devise better methods of incorpora- 
tion to insure uniform dispersion of these active agents. 
Superior procedures of processing have also been devel- 
oped, which minimize premature vulcanization in the case 
of more powerful accelerator mixtures. 


Conclusion 


In retrospect, the most striking feature of the rapid 
commercialization of rubber accelerators is the fact that 
this development has been largely empirical. For many 
years the issue was confused by the use for test purposes 
of crude rubber which contained natural accelerators and 
organic acids. In experimental compounding, also, the 
incidental addition of such materials as zinc oxide or palm 
oil often had a profound effect upon the results given by 
an accelerator, although this was not apparent at the 
time. 

During the progress of accelerator development sev- 
eral theories were advanced which led research along 
fruitful lines. These usually were in accord with the facts 
known at the time, but none of them was sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover all aspects of the complex transforma- 
tion which occurs during the curing process. The early 
adoption of basic amino bodies, for example, seemed con- 
sistent with the familiar accelerating effect of inorganic 
basic substances, such as lime and magnesia. For a time 
it was assumed by some investigators that only nitrogen 
compounds could be effective accelerators. Later, when 
certain polysulphides were found to be extremely active, 
various theories as to the role of accelerators as sulphur 
carriers were advanced. Then the discovery that the zinc 
salts of these complex sulphur compounds were still more 
powerful was associated with the beneficial effect ob- 
tained from soluble metallic soaps. Yet no satisfactory 
hypothesis has been formulated as to the mechanism of 
vulcanization itself. 

For many decades after Goodyear’s notable discovery 
the vulcanization phenomenon was considered entirely a 
matter of the chemical combination of sulphur with rub- 
ber. Eventually it was learned that when sulphur com- 
bines with the rubber hydrocarbon in the absence of nat- 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


HE following abstracts of United States patents 
[resting of synthetic rubber conclude the enlighten- 
ing article we have been running. 

107. Bunbury, 1,873,542, Aug. 23, 1932. To make 
thermoplastic materials polymerize unsaturated fatty oils 
by heating them, simultaneously pass a current of a non- 
oxidizing gas through the heated oils, and then heat the 
gas-treated oil in the presence of a salt of a fatty acid. 

Example 1: 500 parts of linseed oil are heated at 290 
to 300° C. for five hours, during which a slow stream of 
sulphur dioxide is passed through the oil. The vessel in 
which the heating is carried out is connected to a vacuum 
pump, and a vacuum of about 28 inches of mercury is 
maintained during the process. During the preliminary 
heating up of the oil the latter darkens slightly, but this 
change soon disappears, and the oil finally possesses a 
color lighter and clearer than that of the original. In 
starting the process a good vacuum is first obtained. The 
sulphur dioxide is then passed into the oil, and heating 
commenced so that at no period is the hot oil subjected to 
the action of air or oxygen. After the heating the oil is 
cooled to about 150° C. while still in the atmosphere of 
the gas. Below this temperature the oil may be exposed 
to the air without detriment. When cold, the product is a 
thick oil of much greater viscosity than the raw linseed 
oil started with. The final product is found to contain 
no absorbed gas, and the oil suffers little or no loss in 
weight as a result of the process. The iodine value of the 
oil falls from 180 to about 100 to 110, and the acid value 
is slightly increased. _ 

If instead of heating for five hours, the oil is heated 
for three hours, the product is less viscous and has an 
idoine value of 125. If the process is continued for seven 
hours, a very viscous product is obtained having an io- 
dine value of about 90 to 95. If lower temperatures are 
employed, the process must be continued for a correspond- 
ingly longer time to obtain the same degree of unsatura- 
tion, and the time may be curtailed by employing higher 
temperatures, e.g., 320 to 330° C. Although not abso- 
lutely essential, it is desirable that no oxygen be allowed 
to enter the apparatus until the process has been com- 
pleted and the oil cooled to at least 150° C. 

Example 2: linseed oil is treated in a manner similar 
to that described in Example 1 except that hydrogen sul- 
phide is employed in place of sulphur dioxide. The prod- 
uct in this case is slightly darker in color than the original 
oil and contains no absorbed gas. It is much more vis- 
cous than the starting material, and the reduction in the 
degree of unsaturation is represented by a drop in the 
iodine value from 180 to 105 to 110. 

108. Tschunkur and Bock, 1,906,667, May 2, 1933. 
A rubber-like vulcanizate comprises a mixture consisting 
of a butadiene hydrocarbon polymerization product and of 
at least 10% by weight of natural rubber, finely divided 
carbon in an amount equal to between about 20 to 70% 
by weight of the mixture, and a vulcanizing agent. 

Example 1: three parts of sulphur, 15 parts of zinc 
oxide, two parts of tar, two parts of stearic acid, 50 parts 


of carbon black, and one part of diphenylguanidine are 
rolled into 100 parts of a mixed rubber-like mass con- 
taining 50 parts of artificial rubber, which mass has been 
obtained by polymerizing butadiene-1,3 by simple heating 
to 60 to 70° C. in the presence of natural rubber. The 
mixture is vulcanized at a temperature of about 130 to 
140° C. in the usual manner. A high-grade elastic vul- 
canizate is thus obtained, possessing a tensile strength of 
220 to 250 kg/sqem at a stretch of 700 to 750% and an 
elasticity of 48 to 50%. 

Example 2: 65 parts of a rubber-like polymerizate ob- 
tained by polymerizing butadiene in the presence of sodi- 
um metal are mixed by rolling or kneading with 35 parts 
of natural rubber, 70 parts of carbon black, one part of 
sulphur, five parts of zinc oxide, four parts of tar, two 
parts of stearic acid, and 1.8 parts of a 50 to 60% alco- 
holic solution of the decahydroquinaldine salt of the dithi- 
ocarbamate derived from decahydroquinaldine; and the 
mixture is vulcanized at 143° C. for 50 to 60 minutes. 
The vulcanizates thus obtainable possess a tensile strength 
of about 200 to 220 kg/sqcem at a stretch of about 600 
to 700%. The above mixture is especially valuable for 
manufacturing high-grade tires. 

109. de Waele, 1,910,005, May 23, 1933. Coherent elas- 
tic masses resembling rubber comprise cold vulcanized 
acetylated castor oil. 

110. Ellis, 1,927,929, Sept. 26, 1933. A composition 
comprises a sulphurized ethylene plastic and a non-vola- 
tile resinous substance containing combined sulphur readily 
miscible therewith, such materials being well mixed. 

111. Ellis, 1,927,930, Sept. 26, 1933. A plastic com- 
prises methylene sulphide and more than its weight of a 
sulphur resin as a modifying agent blended therewith. 

112. Fuji and Fukuda, 1,938,015, Dec. 5, 1933. A 
viscous rubber-like product results from the reaction of 
5 to 10% of lead carbonate on a vegetable oil, which prod- 
uct, on exposure to air, congeals, is flexible, transparent, 
and insoluble in water, fatty acids, or dilute mineral salts. 

113. Auer, 1,957,437, May 8, 1934. The process com- 
prises mixing a fatty oil with a substantially water-free 
alkaline modifying agent of the class consisting of alkali 
metals, alkali metal oxides, and alkali metal hydroxide, 
heating the mixture to between 200 and 300° C., and con- 
tinuing the heating at these temperatures until, upon cool- 
ing, a solidified product results. 

Example: 300 parts of rape oil are heated under vacu- 
um to above 250° C. for two to five hours with 15 parts 
of solid potassium hydroxide. The product, on cooling, 
forms a plastic mass, which on heating with 30 parts of 
sulphur, six parts of zinc oxide, and 1% parts of tri- 
phenylguanidine to 140° C. gives a vulcanized product 
which may be used as a rubber substitute. 

114. Auer and Susztek, 1,963,065, June 19, 1934. In 
manufacturing thickened heat-bodied oil products from 
linseed oil, the process comprises mixing linseed oil with 
an alkali soap of the fatty acids of linseed oil, heating 
the mixture at a temperature sufficient to thicken and 
heat-body the mixture, the temperature being at least 
200° C., until the thickened heat-bodied oil product is 
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produced, adding a vulcanizing agent to the oil, heating 
to a temperature and for a time sufficient to effect vul- 
canization, and recovering the vulcanized thickened heat- 
bodied oil products thus obtained. 

115. Berdolt, 1,969,701, Aug. 7, 1934. To make a 
rubber substitute boil sulphur with water until it darkens 
in color, thereafter boil the boiled sulphur with linseed oil 
until an elastic sponge-like mass is produced. 

116. Krauch and Mueller-Cunradi, 1,979,946, Nov. 
€, 1934. A mixture of 100 parts of a plastic product 
obtainable by polymerization of butadiene with the aid 
of sodium, 40 parts of carbon black, five parts of zinc 
oxide, five parts of mineral rubber, two parts of wool 
grease, three parts of sulphur, one part of aldol-alpha- 
naphthylamine, and 0.6 part of mercaptobenzothiazole is 
prepared by intimately mixing the initial materials be- 
tween rollers. The carcass of an automobile tire prepared 
in the ordinary way is covered with the mixture and 
vulcanized as usual. 

117. Auer, 1,980,366, Nov. 13, 1934. To manufac- 
ture solidified oil products from linseed oil mix about 100 
parts of the oil with about five parts of magnesium perox- 
ide, heat the mixture to between 250 and 300° C. under 
vacuum, until the peroxide is dispersed in the oil, and, 
upon cooling, a hard solid modified product results. 

118. Rohm and Bauer, 1,982,831, Dec. 4, 1934. This 
patent covers an insulated electrical conductor in which 
the insulating medium comprises one of the group con- 
sisting of a polymerized acrylic acid and a polymerized 
ester of acrylic acid. 

119. Beyer, 1,983,731, Dec. 11, 1934. The method 
of making caoutchouc-like material comprises introducing 
starch and aluminum palmitate into an aqueous solution 
of zinc chloride and agitating the resulting mixture main- 
tained at room temperatures until it forms a mucilaginous 
mass, treating the mass with benzol, permitting the mass 
to remain quiescent for such length of time as is neces- 
sary to obtain a substantial yield of caoutchouc-like ma- 
terial, and then coagulating the caoutchouc-like material 
by treatment with an aqueous solution of formic acid. 

120. Beyer, 1,983,732, Dec. 11, 1934. The method 
of converting starch to a caoutchouc-like material com- 
prises subjecting the starch to a vacuum, thoroughly im- 
pregnating the starch, while maintained under the vacu- 
um, with formaldehyde, and subjecting the resulting mass 
to moderate heat under pressure in the presence of a 
catalyst selected from the group consisting of magnesium 
and nickel. 

121. Auer, 1,985,230, Dec. 25, 1934. To manufac- 
ture modified bodies from fatty oils add an alkali metal 
to a substantially anhydrous alcohol to produce an alcohol 
solution of an alkali metal alcoholate, mix this solution 
with a fatty oil, distill away the alcohol from the mixture, 
and recover the modified body thus produced. 

122. Auer, 1,985,231, Dec. 25, 1934. To manufacture 
vulcanized, non-oxidized, heat-bodied oil products from 
fatty oils heat a fatty oil under non-oxidizing conditions to 
temperatures sufficient to thicken and heat-body the oil 
until a non-oxidized, heat-bodied oil product is obtained ; 
then mix the oil product so obtained with sulphur and 
vulcanize the mixture. 

123. Auer, 2,007,958, July 16, 1935. <A process of 
making rubber-like materials, chemically different from, 
but physically similar to rubber, comprises emulsifying in 
an aqueous solution a thickened heat-bodied fatty oil prod- 
uct of controlled body and containing an electrolyte dis- 
persed therein; next, while maintaining the suspended par- 
ticles of the oil product in the emulsified state, vulcaniz- 
ing the particles so emulsified; then removing the water 
from the emulsion to recover a rubber-like material. 
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International Rubber Agreement 
(Continued from page 50) 


(5) The danger of manipulation for the immediate 
benefit of producers, and the neglect of long-run considera- 
tions : i.e., misuse by the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee of its large powers. 

(6) Readjustments within the industry; for example, 
increased production of dry rubber on Dutch native hold- 
ings with consequent loss to remillers in Singapore and 
Penang. 

(7) Altered proportionate supplies of particular grades 
of rubber, causing inconvenience and expense to some 
consumers. 

It is too early to weigh these factors accurately. Thus 
far the advantages probably outweigh the disadvantages. 
But it must be kept in mind that the price has advanced 
well over 100% since the beginning of negotiations ; that 
stocks have been steadily reduced ; and that other schemes 
which became extortionate—schemes such as the Steven- 
son plan and the present tin control plan—operated in 
moderation for about two years. Personally I am in- 
clined to be optimistic and have confidence in the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee and in the possible 
defenses of the consumer. 

Barring unforeseen developments, there will be consid- 
erable agitation by producers, and possibly by govern- 
ments for the renewal in 1938 of the inter-governmental 
treaty relating to rubber regulation. I have already indi- 
cated my belief that the continuation of the restriction prin- 
ciple, except in greatly modified form, will be quite unde- 
sirable. 


Organic Accelerators 


(Continued from page 53) 


ural or added accelerators, very little physical vulcaniza- 
tion results. More recently it also became evident that 
the percentage of sulphur required for satisfactory curing 
varies with the type of acceleration employed. 

Moreover with recognition of the fact that rubber is 
a polyphase system and with increased knowledge of the 
colloidal aspects of the changes involved, more attention 
has been given to the physical nature of commercial vul- 
canization. We now realize that both non-sulphur and 
sulphur reactions involve physical as well as chemical 
changes and that all these effects are intensified by accel- 
erators. During the early stages of vulcanization, acceler- 
ators facilitate the combination of sulphur and rubber, 
presumably by activating the sulphur and also by breaking 
up the rubber into more active colloidal units. Indica- 
tions are that this chemically vulcanized rubber, the phys- 
ical properties of which have been modified only slightly, 
is subsequently disaggregated by the accelerator, with the 
formation of a large number of active units. These, in 
turn, under the influence of some gelling agent, as a 
soluble zinc soap, then combine to build up a more stable 
vulcanized structure, which has the many desirable prop- 
erties of the cured rubber of commerce. 

Against this broader theoretical background, accelerator 
research has now been placed on a more scientific basis. 
There is a clearly definite understanding as to the specific 
function of these organic specialties, and this should facil- 
itate further progress in this field where so much already 
has been achieved. It is probable also that the general 
current interest in synthetic rubber will stimulate more 
intensive accelerator research. 
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Editorials 


May 1937 Bring Further Happiness 
N° OTHER phase of the substantial improvement 


of the rubber industry during the year just closed 

is of importance equaling that of again affording 
more employment for greater numbers of people. Be- 
cause of diligent management, in spite of an overflow- 
ing measure of discouraging conditions during the lean 
and early recovery years, the rubber industry has kept its 
facilities in readiness to respond quickly to improved eco- 
nomic circumstances. During the year just closed that 
response has been most gratifying and has enabled the 
rubber industry to contribute its full share to that spirited 
atmosphere of thankfulness and joy that marked the holi- 
day season to an extent unknown in recent years. 

To the rubber and other industrial leaders, to those 
persons charged with creative responsibilities, to that vast 
group of men and women constituting the important work- 
ing force, and last, but by no means least, to that still 
too large a group of industrially unemployed the publish- 
ers and staff members of INDIA RuBBER Wor tp heartily 
wish an ever-increasingly full measure of security, happi- 
ness, and prosperity throughout this, the New Year. 





The Rubber Industry Should Give 


HE voluntary financial contributions of rubber com- 
panies are needed and justifiably expected along 

with those now being received from other industries 

to defray the $200,000 expense being incurred this year 
by the American Chemical Society in producing the 
“1937-38 Third Decennial Index to Chemical Abstracts.” 
Since the beginning of the American Chemical Society 
approximately 60 years ago, and very largely as a result 
of its correlating influence, chemical accomplishment in 
this country has grown to a position of importance second 
to no other in the world. What is true of chemical accom- 
plishment is true also, and for much the same reason, of 
the relative position of the industries of the United States. 
Indeed there are few alert industrial leaders today who 
do not bid for public recognition of the progressiveness of 
their respective institutions and resulting products by 
proudly and earnestly extolling the extent and merits of 
their research departments and the scientific accomplish- 
ments thereof. These same industrial leaders freely pro- 
vide liberal budgets for the constantly growing facilities 
and personnel requirements for the expanding technical 
investigations. They have long realized the expense of 
maintaining active participation in the A. C. S. divisional 
activities to be an attractive investment in directional in- 
fluence, progress, prestige, and inspiration. Because of 
this type of appreciation on the part of business leaders in 


general the divisional activities have grown in extent and 
in value. Constantly increasing contributions to the im- 
portant literature on every scientific subject have been made 
with the passing of years. As a result libraries have come 
to be regarded as an indispensable part of the facilities 
of every industrial technical department. 

Unfortunately it is not so generally realized by these 
leaders that the periodic classification and indexing of the 
vast and growing wealth of reference literature bears a 
very direct relation to the effectiveness with which the 
entire technical budget is expended. 

Providing adequate finances for such a_ systematic 
undertaking, therefore, is their definite responsibility in 
the conduct of sound business planning. 

There is evidence that this responsibility is not realized 
and accepted so fully by the rubber industry as by others. 
That the rubber industry is importantly a chemical one, 
however, is evidenced by the growth, support, and valu- 
able spirited work of the Rubber Division, A. C. S. The 
nominal income of this activity is currently consumed in 
the perpetuation of its endeavors, not in the periodic 
classification and indexing of all past reference literature. 
Rubber executives cannot afford to evade the financial 
support of this valuable work. 

The object of this editorial is not to present a proposal 
for the “Third Decennial Index,” but rather to impress 
the leaders of the rubber industry with a realization of 
their responsibility in this regard. It is urged that all 
rubber technicians, whether members of A. C. S. or not, 
request immediately a free copy of the Decennial Proposal 
from Charles L. Parsons, secretary, A. C. S., Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; familiarize their respective execu- 
tives with its provisions; and suggest an immediate tax 
exempt contribution, or the use of their influence to this 
end in a concerted fashion through the R. M. A. 





Moderation Insurance 


HE recent rubber price trend seems to indicate the ex- 
Tisere of a belief that a rubber shortage will occur be- 

fore producers can prepare to ship the required and 
now permissible quantities. That this situation could better 
have been safeguarded by suitable and timely action is 
proved by the deductions of our Department of Commerce 
as set forth in a report prepared last June, but not pub- 
lished until December. (See “World Stocks of Rubber,” 
page 44.) This prompts the logic of having American 
manufacturers’ representatives in the membership of the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee. At least 
available data would then be regarded equally from the 
producers’ and manufacturers’ points of view. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A. C. S. Rubber Division Meetings 


Los Angeles Group 


HE Los Angeles Group, Rubber 

Division, A. C.S., held its December 
1 meeting at the University Club, Los 
Angeles, Calif. A very enjoyable din- 
ner was served to 63 members and 
guests. New offi- 
cers elected for 
1937 are: T. Kirk 
Hill, of Kirkhill 
Rubber Co., chair- 
man; Arthur Wolff, 
of New _ Jersey 
Zinc Sales Co., vice 
chairman; Carl 
Stentz, of E. M. 
Smith Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The program for 
the evening con- 
sisted of two very 
enjoyable talks. L. 
E. Wocd, of Cali- 
fornia Institute of 
Technology, gave 
an instructive pa- 
per regarding ex- 
ploration of the 
stratosphere by un- 
piloted rubber bal- 
loons carrying re- 
cording instru- 
ments and a small 
radio set which au- 
tomatically broad- 
casts at frequent 
intervals informa- 
tion regarding con- 
L. A. Group Golf ditions recorded by 
Trophy Donated by the _ instruments. 

Binney & Smith The rubber balloon, 

replacing paper 
and other types, has very definitely aid- 
ed stratospheric research because, par- 
ticularly, its elasticity permits flexibility 
in expansion as external pressure be- 
comes less at higher altitudes. 

Judge Leroy Dawson, of the Los An- 
geles Municipal Court, narrated a great 
many of his experiences in a humorous 
manner to register a point of human 
interest in each story. It was also an- 
nounced that the University of South- 
ern California will offer a course on 
Rubber Technology to be given by R. 
B. Stringfield on the evening schedule. 

The group Golf Trophy was present- 
ed to James Stull, of Santa Fe Rubber 
Mills, and is to be held by him perma- 
nently for winning the play-off tour- 
nament of former winners. A new 
































T. Kirk Hill 


trophy, as illustrated, was presented to 
the group for future contests by Bin- 
ney & Smith Co. through Montel 
Montgomery, representative of Martin, 
Hoyte & Milne Co. 

Other door and table prizes were do- 
nated by: Charles Kipple, of the San 
Francisco Sulphur Co.; Bob Abbott, of 
C. P. Hall Co.; and Montel Mont- 
gomery, representing Binney & Smith 


Co. 


Chicago Group 


THE Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., held its fifth annual Christ- 
mas Program at the Sherman Hotel, 
December 18. Dinner was served in 
the New College Inn, where members 
also enjoyed an unusual floor show. 
The group later adjourned to the Crys- 
tal Room where the program contin- 
ued. 

Roy Knipschild, director of research, 
Rosenow Co., was introduced by Leon 
J. D. Healy, acting chairman for the 
evening. Mr. Knipschild’s subject was 
“Some New Aspects of Color in Mod- 
ern Merchandising Methods.” He was 
accompanied by his art director with a 
complete display of three-color print- 
ing. Mr. Knipschild demonstrated the 
possibilities to be derived from adver- 
tising in natural color. Art Director 
Voightman, then described the “one- 
shot” camera, which takes three pic- 
tures with one exposure, separating the 
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Carl Stentz 


colors with filters, so that the red, yel- 
low, and blue plates for printing can be 
made from instant exposures. 

After the paper of the evening, dis- 
tribution was made to the group mem- 
bers of 74 prizes, donated by the fol- 
lowing companies: Adamson Machine 
Co., L. Albert & Son, American Zinc 
Sales Co., Binney & Smith Co., God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Carter Bell Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Co., Herron & Mey- 
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er, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., New Jersey 
Zine Sales Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., Naugatuck Chemical, Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., A. Schulman, Inc., 
Thiokol Corp., United Carbon Co., R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc. 

Group members were also informed 
that meetings for January, February, 
and March, 1937, were arranged for. 

The Chicago Group will be pleased 
to place on its mailing list the names 
of all who wish to receive notices of 
future meetings; such names should be 
sent to the secretary, Ben W. Lewis, 
in care of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 365 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





New York Group 

HE annual Christmas party of the New 

York Group, Rubber Division, A. 
C. S., was held at the Building Trades 
Employers Association clubrooms, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., at 6:30 
p.m., December 18. A record-breaking 
crowd of 463 members and guests was 
present for the turkey dinner and en- 
tertainment that followed. 

Jack Whitehead, of the Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., sang 
for the gathering and played his own 
accompaniment on the accordion. 

A short business meeting was held 
in which the following officers for 1937 
were unanimously elected: chairman, J. 
Miscall, Flintkote Corp., East Ruther- 
ford, N. J.; vice chairman, C. A. Bartle, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; secretary-treasurer, 
D. C. McRoberts, INprIA RuBBER Wor-Lp, 
New York; sergeant-at-arms, David 
Scott, Jr., Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; executive committee, R. 
D. Gartrell, United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; E. B. 
Curtis, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York; C. R. Haynes, Binney & Smith 
Co., New York; E. W. Schwartz, Gen- 


eral Electric Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; F. S. Malm, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York; J. D. 


Van Etten, Vansul, Inc., New York; A. 
H. Nielson, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; K. J. Soule, Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic. 

W. P. Voth, Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, O., gave a very interesting talk 
illustrated by motion pictures on “Mod- 
ern Methods of Curing Rubber Arti- 
cles.” He presented the high-pressure 
hydraulic press, the low-pressure oil 
press, and the electrically driven press. 
He stressed the advantages of bolting 
the mold parts to the press; employing 
automatic knock-out devices to remove 
the cured article; utilizing timers to 
open and close the press and to turn 
on and shut off steam or cooling water. 

Walter Grote, United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., demonstrated the 
very difficult art of catching fish from 
the air in the absence of water. Harry 
J. Day, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
expert in ultra-speed photography ex- 
hibited some of his machines and by 


moving pictures showed how high- 
speed pictures of a fast moving me- 
chanical part can be projected slowly 
to show defects in design and thus ren- 
der very valuable service in the de- 
velopment of high-speed machinery. 

The following donors of merchandise 
or cash provided a great variety of use- 
ful and valuable gifts, some of which 
were distributed to all as favors; while 
the remainder were given to the hold- 
ers of lucky tickets: Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp., Akron Standard Mold Co., Ana- 
conda Sales Co., Baker Perkins Co., 
Binney & Smith Co., Calloway Mills, 
Inc., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Carter 
Bell Mfg. Co. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Essex Rubber Co., 
Flintkote Corp., General Atlas Carbon 
Co., Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., J. M. 
Huber, Inc., Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp., INpbIA 
Kupper Wokxtp, Lea Fabrics, Inc., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Inc., National Rubber Machinery 
Co., National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
U. Ss. Rubber Products, Inc., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Sales Co., Paracord Co., Pe- 
quanoc Rubber Co., Rare Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., /he Rubber Age, A. Schrader’s 
Son, Henry L. Scott Co., Scuthwark 
Mfg. Co., St. Joseph Lead Co., Stam- 
ford Rubber Supply Co., C. J. Taglia- 
bue Mfg. Co., Titanium Pigment Corp., 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Vulcan Proofing Co., 
and Wishnick-lumpeer, Inc. 





Akron Group 


HE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., will meet January 15, 1937, 
at the Akron City Club, Akron, O. H. T. 
Youngren, chief engineer, Oldsmobile 
Division, General Motors Corp., will 
speak on “Some Highlights on Auto- 
motive Engineering.” 





A. C. &. Eleetion 


RANK C. WHITMORE, dean of 

the School of Chemistry and Physics 
of Pennsylvania State College, has 
been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society for 1938, accord- 
ing to an announcement on December 
17 by Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the society. 

Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, president-elect for 
the past year, took office January 1, 
succeeding Professor Edward Bartow, 
of the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Whitmore is the author of many 
treatises on scientific subjects and has 
just completed a text on organic chem- 
istry, said to be the first work of its 
kind. The William H. Nichols Medal 
of the New York Section, A. C. S., re- 
cently was awarded to him. 

Three directors elected were Townes 
R. Leigh, acting vice president of the 
University of Florida; Robert E. Swain, 
of Leland Stanford University, and Dr. 
Willard H. Dow, president of the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
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Rhode Island Rubber Club 
MORE than 120 members and guests 

of the Rhode Island Rubber Club 
participated in the annual bowling com- 
petition at the Washington Alleys, 
Providence, R. I., from 4:30 to 6:30 
p. m., December 11. Dinner was then 
served at the Narragansett Hotel, and 
this was followed by an interesting and 
instructive program which consisted of 
a paper, “Recent Developments in La- 
tex Technology,” by Dr. Royce J. 
Noble; and “The Use of Scientific 
Methods in the Detection of Crime,” by 
Dr. Lester Round. 

Dr. Noble, well-known latex con- 
sultant and author of “Latex in Indus- 
try,” emphasized the extent of latex de- 
velopment work during the past 1% 
years. Besides indicating the effort be- 
ing made in the Far East to improve 
uniformity and cleanliness, the speaker 
enumerated the recent important and 
expanding activities in connection with 
the production of textiles, paper, 
thread, dipped and molded goods. 

He said in part, “Among the meth- 
ods being most actively developed at 
the moment is the Kaysam process, the 
essential features of which comprise 
the use of a heat sensitive latex, pour- 
ing the compound into an aluminum 
mold, and jelling. . a 

Dr. Noble’s observation as to price 
is also of interest: “One disadvantage 
in the use of latex in recent years has 
been a price differential of 2 to 3 cents 
per pound solids over sheets. With 
the low price of rubber this difficulty 
has been a serious handicap, at least 
in some applications. As the price of 
rubber continues to advance this differ- 
ential becomes an increasingly smaller 
factor.” 

Dr. Round, former health officer and 
state criminologist, discussed the use 
of scientific methods in crime detection 





*“DuPrene”’! Now Neoprene 


BK FFECTIVE at once E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
adopted the generic name Neoprene for 
its chloroprene polymers previously 
sold under the trade mark “DuPrene,” 
because experience has demonstrated 
the need of a name that can be applied 
both to the unvulcanized material and 
to the hundreds of products made from 
it, corresponding to the accepted us- 
age of the word rubber. 

The trade mark “DuPrene” could not 
be applied to products made from it 
by du Pont customers even if the firm 
were willing to relinquish its trade 
mark rights in it because, being derived 
in part from the name du Pont, its 
broad use in that manner would be 
misleading. As an alternative, the com- 
pany suggested that finished products 
made from “DuPrene” be designated 
as chloroprene rubber, but those to 
whom this suggestion was made re- 
jected it because they feel it might be 

(Continued on page 70) 


1Trade mark registered. 
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New Machines and Appliances 





Farrel-Birmingham Heavy Duty Press 


Heavy-Duty Press 


y press with three 
leak-proof plates will produce arti- 
cles of great accuracy. The design per- 
mits use of low pressure for closing 
and maximum pressure at the squeeze. 
The 24-inch diameter ram produces an 
effective pressure of 565 tons. Other 
structural features include cast-steel 
cylinder and top cross-head, Meeha- 
nite ram and moving cross-head, and 
massive steel columns with forged 
nuts. The steam plates of rolled steel 
are drilled to permit maximum steam 
circulation and uniform heating. 

It is claimed that this design pro- 
vides great rigidity, positive action 
over a long period of time, and a uni- 
formly accurate product where precise 
dimensions are required. Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


HIS extra-heavy 


Cireular Knife Grinder 


THE new circular knife grinder pic- 

tured is a rugged tool designed for 
single or double bevel knives, provid- 
ing accuracy and uniformity of con- 
tinuous grinding service with capacity 
for quality production. Type No. CCl 
handles knives up to 14 inches diam- 
eter, and No. CC2, those up to 20 
inches. Cabinet-base-construction type 
is furnished for motor drive only. The 
knives are revolved by separate motor 
through V-belt connection, giving 
smcoth positive knife revolution during 
the grinding process. The knife is 
mounted on an adjustable arbor with 
provision for solid circular knives or 


those made in two sections. For thin 
knives of small diameter suitable sup- 
porting flanges are provided. The 
grinding wheel with guard is mounted 
directly on the arbor of a ball bearing 
14 h. p. motor with provision for elim- 
inating end thrust, insuring smooth 
precision grinding accuracy. 

The entire grinding wheel and motor 
assembly has a double adjustable slide 
mounting to afford any style of grind- 
ing desired, single bevel or double 
bevel. Positive graduated index is pro- 
vided for setting for any degree of 
bevel. A swivel adjustment permits 
grinding bevels either way on _ the 
work. The grinding head operates in 
and out by hand, through a screw and 
hand wheel. Adjustable steel gibs take 


up wear. The machine is entirely self- 
contained with control switches con- 
veniently mounted on the base. A wet 


grinding attachment is specially avail- 





Roger Circular Knife Grinder 


able. Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 191-205 
Dutton Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pump Accumulator 


ATIONAL laboratory-type pump 

and adjustable accumulator is de- 
signed either for 750 pounds or 1,200 
pounds operating pressure. This unit 
was designed primarily for small platen 
press installations or for laboratory 
hydrostatic testing. 

The units are equipped with 34-inch 
control valve. The accumulator guide 
rack for carrying the adjustable “dead 
weights” is fitted with openings for 
adjustable pins which carry any num- 
ber of weights for the desired oper- 
ating pressure. The smaller, or No. 1 
unit, is equipped with fourteen weights, 
each being equal to 50 pounds’ pres- 
sure per square inch; while on the No. 
2, or larger unit, nineteen weights are 
supplied, each being equal to 60 pounds’ 
pressure per square inch. 

The units are quiet in operation and 
can be equipped with a receiving tank 
for receiving the outlet water from 
press or testing cylinders, thus con- 











National Small Unit Hydraulic Assembly 


serving what would ordinarily be waste 
water. National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Akron, O. 


Impulse Steam Trap 

'THE impulse steam trap illustrated 

operates on a new principle: namely, 
when liquids flow through two orifices 
in series with a closed chamber be- 
tween these orifices, changes in char- 
acteristics of the liquids may cause 
changes in pressure in the closed 
chamber and this pressure may be uti- 
lized to operate a part of the equip- 
ment. In the case of the impulse steam 
trap the changes in pressure which 
take place in chamber D are due to 
variations in temperature of the con- 
densate passing through the trap. At 
low or medium temperatures a small 
part of the condensate flows past the 
top flange of valve F, then out through 
a small orifice in the center of the 
valve. The pressure in chamber D 
is sufficiently reduced to permit the 
valve to open, and most of the dis- 
charge passes through the valve seat. 

As temperature of the condensate 
approaches steam temperature, a por- 
tion of the hot water flowing through 
center orifice flashes into vapor because 
of reduced pressure, and this increase 
in volume causes choking of the flow 
at this point which builds up the pres- 
sure in chamber D to close the valve. 
Valve F is the only moving part. 

Impulse steam traps are made in six 
sizes, %-inch to 2 inches, construction 























Yarway Impulse Steam Trap 


entirely of bar stock, factory set to 
operate at all pressures up to 400 
pounds in the bronze fitted type and 
up tc 600 pounds in the stainless steel 
fitted type. Additional features are 
small size, light weight, and simplicity 
of installation. Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Boltless Hydraulie Press 
THE accompanying illustration rep- 

resents a heavy-duty hydraulic press 
recently developed. This press, which 
operates at a hydrostatic pressure of 
3,000 pounds, with a 26-inch main ram, 
is entirely boltless, the side plates be- 
ing fitted to the cylinder and cross- 
head by means of tapered dovetails and 
tapered keys that run the full width 
of the press from front to back. The 
steamheated platens are 48 inches by 
32 inches, and the forged steel cross- 
head carries a load of approximately 
800 tons. In presses operating at a 
hydrostatic pressure of 2,000 pounds or 
less cast-steel cylinders are generally 
used; but for those operating at pres- 
sures over 2,000 pounds cylinders ma- 
chined from solid forged steel blocks 
are recommended. The press pictured 





Erie Boltless Heavy-Duty Press 


is equipped with a “push-down” ram on 
each side for the purpose of parting the 
molds. The main ram is chilled iron, 
polished, and loaded with borings and 
boiler plate punchings to expedite the 
opening of the press when water is 
being released from the cylinder. 
Many presses of this modern construc- 
tion are being exclusively manufac- 
tured for cold and hot pressing, forg- 
ing, and various other purposes. Erie 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 





Rubber Yarn Coverer 


HE broad field for elastic fabrics 

in the textile industry makes neces- 
sary a machine designed to produce 
covered yarn as a commercially perfect 
product. This result has been attained 
by the machine pictured which will 
handle any size of rubber thread at any 
spindle speed up to 10,000 r.p.m._ It 
will wrap any number of turns per 
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inch within practical limits and will 
permit any elongation desired. 

Production varies greatly according 
to the size of the thread. A ma- 
chine wrapping 112’s rubber should 
produce approximately 30 pounds in 40 
hours; when wrapping 30’s rubber, it 
should produce much more than that. 

The machine is equipped with 5 h.p. 
individual motor, variable speed V-belt 
drive. The speed is altered by the 
mere turn of a key. The total number 
of spindles is 80; overall floor space, 
14 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 6 inches for 
a 40-end machine. The net weight of 
the machine is about 3,500 pounds. H. 
& B. American Machine Co. 





Coordinated Control System 


HE coordinated control system is 

an automatic machine built in the 
form of a master control station. It 
consists of recording and controlling 
instruments built around the so-called 
“mechanical brain.” Each system is 
designed and engineered for the par- 
ticular process on which it is used. The 
instruments are standard, selected for 
their ability to perform a given duty in 
cooperation with each of the other in- 
struments in the system. 

This system makes possible putting 
even the most intricate scientific proc- 
ess under complete automatic control, 
thus eliminating the necessity of leav- 
ing the manipulation and control of 
critical operations in the hands of 
plant operatives. The system is for 
processes developed and perfected in 
the laboratory and pilot plant and de- 
pend on rigid control of such factors as 
the time of operations of valves of all 
sizes, pumps, blowers, dampers, etc., 
and the control at a definite value or 
according to a time program of such 
variables as temperature, pressure, 
liquid level, flow, humidity, and speed 
for their success. It has been found 
in a number of cases that the coordi- 
nated control system was the tie-over 
from the experimental stage to the full- 
scale plant stage that made for success. 

Coordinated control can be applied 
to any process of which the exact 
schedule of operation for best over-all 
results is known: processes which de- 
pend upon close control for product 

(Continued on page 70) 


(Left) Model “B” Rubber Covering Machine 


(Below) Coordinated Process Control System 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Seal-O-Matie Tube 


PATENT covering an inner tube 

which seals punctures in tires while 
the car is in motion has been issued. The 
puncture-proof inner tube is made with 
a layer of plastic self-sealing composi- 
tion on the inner side of the tube. 
Holes are closed without loss of air 
when the penetrating object is re- 
moved. This Goodrich product, known 
as the Seal-O-Matic tube, has been sub- 
jected to more than four years of ac- 
tual road service on thousands of pas- 
senger cars and trucks. In a number 
of instances reported users have re- 
moved scores of nails, screws, and 
other articles from tires after months 
of uninterrupted operation and without 
loss of air pressure. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. 





Showing How Nails Can Be Driven into a 
Tire Containing a Seal-O-Matic Tube 





Mask to Curb Silicosis 

HE Navy Department, Washing- 

ton, D. C., on October 15 announced 
the development of a mask affording 
“complete protection” against silicosis, 
often acquired by workmen engaged in 
sand-blasting and such work. The 
mask was designed by W. P. Biggs, 
departmental safety engineer, and has 
been tested for several months in navy 
industrial establishments. The official 
description of the mask follows. 

“It is sturdily constructed and able 
to withstand the impact of high- 
velocity abrasives. The protective effi- 
ciency and durability of the mask have 
been thoroughly tested and proved by 
months of service on both shot and 
sand-blasting work. 

“The incoming air enters the lower 





Biggs Respiratory Equipment 


part of the face-piece and passes out 
through double’ exhalation valves, 
whose extremely low resistance to the 
air flow permits low pressure in the 
face-piece and assures an ample supply 
of air. 

“A latex-covered silk hood which 
is extremely low in weight, tough and 
resilient to the high-velocity impact of 
the abrasive particles, fits neatly over 
the head and shoulders of the operator 
and fastens at his waist, exposing only 
the lens section of the face-piece. 

“The air passing out of the exhala- 
tion valves from the mask serves to 
inflate the hood slightly, providing an 
air-cushioning effect, which increases 
the natural resistance of the fabric to 
the wearing action of the shot or sand. 

“The mask has a flow control valve 
with a ‘bump-proof’ adjustment. The 
setting cannot be changed accidentally. 
In the event the air supply should fail, 
or become unusable for any reason, a 
lever extending over the air-supply 
nipple of the flow control valve imme- 
diately detaches the mask from the air 
line when pulled upward by the opera- 
tor.” 

Its development is the result of sev- 
eral years of research by navy experts, 
Mr. Biggs explained. The interest of 
officials was aroused when they dis- 
covered that 75 out of every 100 men 
applying for work as sandblasters al- 


ready had silicosis in varying stages of 
development. 





Acidproof Textile Products 
WORKMEN in chemical plants manu- 


facturing mineral acids and corro- 
sive and poisonous substances and 
those who use such products are in 
need of special protective clothing to 
safeguard them from chemical burns. 
This important personal safeguard for 
chemical workers is met by the appli- 
cation of a vulcanizable dip coating of 


specially compounded rubber latex 
upon the exterior of such garments as 
overalls, jumpers, dungarees, pants, 


gloves, mittens, etc. 

The process of proofing is known as 
Safetex and affects only the outside, 
leaving the body side of the garment 
as warm, dry, soft, and flexible as be- 
fore treatment. No cold or sticky sur- 
face can come in contact with the 
wearer’s skin. 


Safetex Co., Inc. 





GE Downy Heating Pad 
New Heating Pads 


WO new heating pads, the Downy 

and the “Volume of Comfort,” with 
soft eiderdown covers in tan, pink, or- 
chid, or apricot, have been announced 
by the General Electric Appliance and 
Merchandise Department. Each heat- 
ing pad is equipped with a conveniently 
located three-heat switch, two non- 
radio-interfering thermostats, and a 
ten-foot cord set. Overall dimensions 
are 12 by 15 inches. A slip-on rubber- 
ized waterproof cover is furnished with 
each Downy pad. The “Volume of 
Comfort” model is attractively pack- 
aged in a compact container when not 
in use. Both pads operate on 115 to 
125 volts, alternating current, and draw 
60 watts. 
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F. G. Morley 


Frank G. Morley 
SUDDEN heart attack on Novem- 
ber 27 caused the death of Frank 

Garon Morley, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
since May 24, 1935. He joined the 
Goodrich organization in Akron in 
1916 as a member of the auditing de- 
partment. The next year he became 
traveling auditor and two years later 
Was appointed to the treasurer’s de- 
partment. On April 1, 1923, Mr. Mor- 
ley was sent to the Canadian company 
as credit and operating manager and 
became general credit manager in 1925, 
He was named secretary-treasurer the 
next year. 

Mr. Morley was born in Lacrosse, 
Wis., July 28, 1892. He attended ele- 
mentary and Madison high schools and 
the University of Wisconsin, graduat- 
ing from the latter a B.S. in 1915. 

He belonged to the Canadian Credit 
Institute and the Rotary, Granite, and 
Flying clubs. 

Mr. Morley leaves his wife, a son, 
and a daughter. 





Thomas J. MeKeon 
HOMAS J. McKEON, a director 
and vice president in charge of sales 

of the Auburn Rubber Corp., Auburn, 
Ind., since early 1933, died November 
27. Mr. McKeon’s association with 
the rubber industry covered a period 
of twenty-five years. He devoted a 


great part of his time to developing 
items for shoe factories and findings 





OBITUARY 





trade and was also active in the ce- 
ment-on-sole field. For several years 
Mr. McKeon was factory manager of 
the Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
then of the Lancaster Tire & Rubber 
Co., Lancaster, O., and of the rubber 
heel and sole division of the Firestone 
Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass. He held 
a similar position with Auburn Rubber 
before being made vice president. 

The deceased was born in West 
Warren, Mass., August 2, 1886, and 
attended the Warren public schools. 
He also belonged to B.P.O.E., Chelsea, 
Mass., Lodge. 

Burial was at St. 
Warren, Mass. 


Andrew M. Wightman 


NDREW M. WIGHTMAN, associ- 

ated with the rubber industry for 
over 35 years, died November 21 after 
a short illness. He resided in Oak 
Park, III. 

Mr. Wightman was born April 10, 
1883, in Chicago, Ill., and began his 
affiliation with the rubber industry with 
Morgan & Wright of that city. Then, 
joining the LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., 
he became superintendent of the me- 
chanical goods department. Following 
this connection, he served as factory 
superintendent for the Vail Rubber Co., 
Chicago, and St. Joseph, Mich., and 
also for the Williams-Bowman Rubber 
Co., Cicero, IIl. 

For several years Mr. Wightman, 
who studied at the Lewis and Armour 
Institutes in Chicago, also did experi- 
mental work on rubber and other vul- 
canized products at the Staunton Lab- 


Paul Cemetery, 

















Andrew M. Wightman 





oratories. During the past seven years 
he was superintendent of the rubber 
division of the Rapid Roller Co., Chi- 
cago manufacturer of printers’ rollers. 
As such he was instrumental in the 
development of the rubber roller and 
took out patents in this connection. 

Mr. Wightman was a member of the 
Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society. He is survived by 
his wife and a son as well as by his 
mother and a sister. 


Walter L. Pipes 


WHILE playing golf December 13, 

Walter Logan Pipes, head of the 
patent department in charge of liti- 
gation for the United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 

















Walter L. Pipes 


since 1924, died suddenly. He was born 
in Washington, D. C., September 27, 
1886. He went to the local grade and 
high schools. Then, while working in 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
he attended George Washington Uni- 
versity. Later he matriculated at the 
University of West Virginia and re- 
ceived an M.E. in June, 1911. Four 
years after, he won an LL.B. from 
Georgetown University. Meanwhile he 
had been working in the United States 
Patent Office and in 1916 completed a 
special course in patent law at George- 
town. 

In May, 1916, Mr. Pipes resigned 
from the Patent Office, where he had 
been assistant examiner since June, 
1911, and took a position in the patent 
department of the Singer Mfg. Co., 


(Continued on page 72) 
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BARLY reports for November indi- 
cate business activity in general es- 
tablished a new high for the recovery 
period. Industrial activity, which usu- 
ally shows no change for November 
as compared with October, increased. 
Daily average output of steel for De- 
cember exceeded the November rate 
which was the highest since September, 
1929. Retail sales of commodities rose 
sharply, mainly because of Christmas 
buying, the best in years. Employment 
also gained, although there are reports 
of shortage of skilled labor and of 
some good unskilled labor. Inventories 
have been increased, and this year-end 
inventory period will see probably the 
heaviest stocks on hand since former 
“normal times.” Supplies are being 
built up, not only to anticipate price 
increases, but to assure required needs 
for stepped-up production schedules. 
The extra dividends, bonuses, and sal- 
ary increases also all added to the gen- 
eral good. There is no sign of slack- 
ening in business volume, unless it is 
a temporary setback, through the next 
several months. During this time 
manufacturing costs, including raw ma- 
terials and labor, are bound to be 
higher. The only discordant note is 
labor trouble, especially on the West 
Coast and in the automobile industry. 





U. S&S. Rubber Notes 
A New Plan to Merchandise Tires 


To meet changing business conditions 
and also to conform more clearly to new 
legal requirements the United States Rub- 
ber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y., has adopted a plan for 1937 in re- 
spect to its distribution of tires. The 
plan, announced by L. D. Tompkins, 
vice president, Tire Division, should 
afford the U. S. Dealer an opportunity 
to improve his business capacity and 
at the same time assist in stabilizing 
the price structure. 

The plan is outlined briefly below. 
Details are incorporated in an agree- 
ment which will be executed between 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. (the manu- 
facturer) and a new company (the dis- 
tributer) as soon as formalities in con- 
nection with organization will permit. 

1. Commencing January 1, 1937, U. S. 
Dealers will be supplied with U. S. 
brands of tires by the U. S. Tire Deal- 
ers Mutual Co. instead of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., as heretofore. 

2. The Mutual Co. will obtain its 
tires from the manufacturer (U. S. 
Rubber Products, Inc.) and will have 
the same purchasing advantages as any 
other volume purchaser in the replace- 
ment field; that is to say, the Mutual 
Co. will buy its tires at the same per- 
centage over manufacturing cost as will 
other large volume accounts. There 


will be no allowance for volume in the 
manufacturing cost. 
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3. The Mutual Co. will take over 
from the Products Co. the operation of 
the 28 company-owned stores and other 
contracts related to U. S. brands of 
tires in the replacement field together 
with all required facilities, inventories, 
and accounts at their cost. The Prod- 
ucts Co. will continue to finance the 
cost of distribution by lending the re- 
quired funds to the Mutual Co. and will 
charge interest at legal rates. Certified 
public accountants will audit the books 
and accounts of the Mutual Co. and 
will certify as to the accuracy of the 
annual statement. 

4. The Mutual Co. will perform all 
the usual functions of a sales organiza- 
tion, as selling, shipping, warehousing, 
sales promotion, advertising, etc., and 
will use and take full advantage of the 
U. S. system of distribution, including 
its personnel, composed of men of mer- 
chandising experience with knowledge 
of the problems of local retail selling 
as well as national distribution. 

5. The Mutual Co. will distribute its 
tires through the U. S. Dealers at 
prices based upon established lists and 
discounts therefrom, as at present. 

6. The Mutual Co. will select dealers 
from different parts of the country to 
serve as an advisory council for ad- 
vice on matters pertaining to the dis- 
tribution of tires. 

7. The Mutual Co., for the first time 
in dealer history, establishes a formula 
for a further payment, if earned, under 
conditions stated below. 

In the event that at the end of the 
year it is found that the cooperative 
efforts of the dealers and the Mutual 
Co. have reduced expenses of the Mu- 
tual Co. to a point where a fund or 
surplus remains, then that fund, after 
setting up sound business reserves, will 
be distributed on a mutual basis among 
the dealers. 

Conditions unfavorable to the accu- 
mulation of the fund, as unfair and un- 
sound competitive practices usually re- 
sulting in price wars beyond the con- 
trol of the Mutual Co., would adversely 
affect such possible further payments. 

8. The Mutual Co. may continue the 
plan for further periods with the under- 
standing that modifications may be re- 
quired by changes in the laws or for 
mutual advantage. 


Company Activities 


A general display of U. S. Rubber 
products was held in the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht, Trenton, N. J., November 18, 
19, and 20, for view by retail merchants. 
Howard Livesey, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and John Vaughn, of Trenton, had 
charge of the exhibit. Included in the 
showing were wearing apparel, fea- 
turing waterproof cruise toppers for 
women, a new product, and rubber 
footwear in navy blue. 

U. S. Rubber Products has leased for 
a term of years the building at 336-38 
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Central Ave., Newark, N. J., which it 
will use as a direct branch for North 


Jersey. For several years the company 
had such a branch in Newark, but 


closed it in 1931. Increased business 
and greater demand for stock and ser- 
vice caused the company to reestablish 
this branch. 

On November 30 the company raised 
the wages of 2,000 workers at its Pas- 
saic, N. J., plant. 


Among the Personnel 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., president of 
U. S. Rubber, has accepted chairman- 
ship of the committee of members of 
the rubber industry which will partici- 
pate in the campaign to sell $27,829,500 
of debenture bonds to finance construc- 
tion of the New York World’s Fair, 
which opens April 30, 1939. The com- 
mittee which Mr. Davis will head is 
one of 68 volunteer groups representing 
trade and industry organized by the 
New York World’s Fair Bond Sales 
Committee. According to present plans, 
members of Mr. Davis’s group will rep- 
resent all divisions of rubber manufac- 
turing and those wholesale and retail 
concerns engaged principally in selling 
rubber products. Distributing con- 
cerns, selling tires or other rubber 
products as a secondary line, will be 
canvassed for the purchase of Deben- 
tures by the Automotive Committee. 

Arthur Reeve, of the New York of- 
fice, on December 2 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., celebrated his tenth wed- 
ding anniversary as well as his fifty- 
third anniversary with the United 
States Rubber Co., a period exceeded 
by no one else in the entire organ- 
ization. Among those present was J. 
B. Spotswood, manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago branch, with supervis- 
Ory control over branches in Minne- 
apolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines, and 
Davenport. Mr. Reeve, formerly su- 
pervisor of production of the U. S. 
footwear division, now is general mer- 
chandise auditor, and his duties take 
him to the company’s branches, plants, 
etc., all over the country. 

W. F. Regan, of the New York office 
of U. S. Rubber Products, was guest 
speaker at the meeting of the West- 
field (N. J.) Old Guard on December 
9. His subject, “The Romance of Rub- 
ber,” was illustrated by motion pictures 
covering the history, manufacture, and 
usages of rubber in the world today. 





Hohweiler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., is operating to capacity and is 
working on large orders for baseball 
plates and other athletic material for 
southern states. 

Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently increased wages for its 500 
employes by 7%4%. The company also 
distributed a special Christmas bonus 
ranging from $10 to $50. 
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Freeport Texas Changes 


Freeport Texas Co., a leading sul- 
phur company, at a special stockhold- 
ers’ meeting in Wilmington, Del., on 
December 9 voted to change its name 
to Freeport Sulphur Co., the name of 
its principal subsidiary. This subsidi- 
ary is being liquidated and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, the present parent com- 
pany, operating under its new name, 
will be engaged directly in the business 
of producing and marketing sulphur. 
At the meeting the stockholders also 
voted to reduce the authorized capita] 
stock by 12,699 shares of preferred 
stock which, under conversion privi- 
leges, have been converted into com- 
mon stock, and to reduce the capital 
of the company by $846,600, represent- 
ing the difference between the par val- 
ue of the preferred stock converted 
and the par value of the common stock 
issued upon conversion. 

In commenting on these changes 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., president 
of the company, declared the revision 
in the corporate structure, involving 
liquidation of the present Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. and the change of the holding 
company to an operating company is in 
line with current trends toward sim- 
plification of corporate structures and 
will effect tax and other savings. 

In explanation of the reduction of 
the company’s capital, he said, “the pre- 
ferred stock of the company is con- 
vertible into common stock on or be- 
fore February 1, 1945, at the rate of 
3% shares of common stock for each 
share of preferred stock converted on 
or before February 1, 1938, and at the 
rate of 2%4 shares of common stock 
for each share of preferred stock con- 
verted between February 1, 1938, and 
February 1, 1945. 

“Pursuant to this conversion privi- 
lege, 12,699 shares of preferred stock 
having an aggregate par value of $1,- 
269,900 have been converted into 42,330 
shares of common stock having an ag- 
gregate par value of $423,300. The au- 
thorized capital stock has been reduced 
by 12,699 shares of preferred stock con- 
verted, and the capital of the company 
kas been reduced by $846,600, the dif- 
ference in par value. 

“The capital structure of the Free- 
port Sulphur Co., after appropriate cer- 
tificates have been filed in Delaware,” 
Mr. Williams continued, “will consist of 
12,301 shares of $100 par value 6% cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock 
and 850,000 shares of $10 par value 
common stock of which 796,371 shares 
are now outstanding.” 





General Dyestuff Moves 


Every departmental activity of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. is now coordinated 
in a newly erected nine-story building 
at 435 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Except for %-floor tenanted by the 
General Aniline Works, for which 
GDC is sole selling agent, the company 
occupies the entire building, which of- 
fers not only every facility for the effi- 








New Home of General Dyestuff Corp. 


cient operation of its executive and 
general offices, but also ample space for 
main laboratories, shipping and ware- 
house rooms. 

The new structure is so constructed 
as to permit the erection of three addi- 
tional stories should increased business 
warrant further expansion. Many of 
its interior features are exceptional. 
For instance many of the wall parti- 
tions are of the new structural glass 
brick. 

General Dyestuff Corp.’s activities 
are thus centralized and modernized to 
meet the increasing demands of indus- 
try for complete service and a compre- 
hensive line of dyestuffs for wool, cot- 
ton, silk, rayon, paper, leather, paints, 
dry colors, resins, and various other 
products requiring colors or allied ma- 
terials. 





American Patent System 
Centennial 


A “Research Parade” was featured 
on the program presented November 
23, 1936, in Washington, D. C., in cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Amer- 
ican patent system. The first episode 
in the series illustrated conditions 
little less than a century ago when 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents in 1844, predicted that with the 
invention of steamboats and railroads 
the limits of human ingenuity and 
progress must be close at hand. Suc- 
cessive episodes of the “Parade” dis- 
played progress in the discovery in the 
fields of electricity, radio, sound, chem- 
istry, medicine, standardization, and 
testing. 

In the field of synthetic products 
Ernest K. Bridgwater, of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., showed the development of syn- 
thetic rubber known as “DuPrene” 
which outclasses natural rubber in its 
positive resistance to deterioration by 
oil and oxidizing agencies, thus greatly 
improving and extending the industrial 
value of rubber. Progress in glass 
technology was demonstrated by new 
forms of glass, glass yarn, glass braid, 
glass tape, and woven glass textiles. 


1 Trade mark registered. 
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National Power Show 


The Twelfth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
was held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 5, 1936. This show was the largest 
one held thus far. Displays of the 300 
exhibitors occupied three floors of the 
capacious building; whereas the space 
required for the previous Power Show 
was but two-thirds that area. The gen- 
eral exhibition was highly interesting 
and instructive because it presented a 
bird’s eye view of the field, yet with 
opportunity for close inspection, en- 
abling the engineer, the executive, and 
the research man to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the power equipment 
and mechanical engineering industries. 
As an established biennial event, the 
Power Show sets a standard by which 
individual companies may compare 
their status and guide their course. 

For those concerned in the equip- 
ment and operation of rubber plants 
special interest attached to exhibits of 
temperature control and recording de- 
vices shown by The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn.; Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; the steam ac- 
cessory equipment of the Barco Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the power acces- 
sories and specialties of Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Cutter-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Eagle-Picher Sales Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
N. Y.; Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Jenkins Bros. New York; 
Johns-Manville, New York; Keasby & 
Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa.; Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Olsen Testing Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia; Peerless Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis.; Scoville Mfg. 


Co., Waterbury; and other concerns. 





Witeo Plant under Way 


Construction on the new Witco car- 
bon black plant at North Plains, Tex., 
is proceeding at such a rapid rate that 
first production is expected early in 
February. The newly formed company 
has headquarters at 295 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. The plant, about a 
mile north of the McKee plant of the 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., will have a 
capacity of 70,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
It is being built on the most modern 
lines and will contain the most up-to- 
date equipment obtainable. 

A neatly laid out village of modern 
homes for workmen is already built, 
and construction of a siding to the 
plant was completed in remarkably 
short order by the Rock Island Rail- 
road. 

A subsidiary office has been established 
at 832 Amarillo Bldg., Amarillo, Tex., 
and a complete engineering staff is 
pushing the work ahead of schedule. 





Chevrolet for its 1937 models has 
increased tire sizes from 5.50-17 to 6.00- 
16 on a wider rim to give greater de- 
flection and more traction. 
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D. C. MeRoberts Joins 
Kaysam Corp. 


D. C. McRoberts, editor of INpIA 
RusBsBeR Wor.p, resigned that position 
as of January 1, 1937, to become asso- 
ciated with Kaysam Corp. of America, 
as assistant to the president, Allan A. 
Ryan, Sr. 

In his new connection Mr. McRob- 
erts, will continue his close contact 
with the rubber industry, which has 
extended over a period of more than 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. McRoberts’ services will also 
continue to be available to InpIA Rus- 
BER WorLD as consulting editor. 

The publishers and the members of 
the staff of INpbIA RusBBeER Wor tp, 
while regretting keenly Mr. McRoberts’ 
leaving a post he has filled most ably, 
at the same time wish him a full mea- 
sure of success in his new connection. 





Kaysam Corp. of America, One E. 
57th St., New York, 'N. Y., lists among 
its officers and directors men promi- 
nent in various phases of the rubber 
industry. The officers are: Allan A. 
Ryan, Sr., president; Fortune Peter 
Ryan, treasurer; and A. F. Long, sec- 
retary. The board of directors con- 
sists of the following members: Elmer 
Roberts, vice president, United States 
Rubber Co.; David A. Cutler, president, 


Alfred Hale Rubber Co.; Bradley 
Dewey, president, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co.; John H. Hunter, Sr., 


(representative, Kaysam, Ltd.,) J. H. 
Hunter & Son, Inc.; Bernard Jackson, 
(representative, Kaysam, Ltd.,) Metal 
Traders, Inc.; T. F. Davies Haines, Ap- 
pleton, Rice & Perrin; Theodore S. 
Ryan; and Allan A. Ryan, Sr. 


The Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. has changed its 
name to The Barber Co., Inc. The 
firm, which manufactures Genasco Hy- 
drocarbon, etc., has other offices at 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis and 
plants at Maurer, N. J., and Madison, 
Ill. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., has added 
to its chemical staff E. M. Allen, for- 
merly of the research and development 
laboratory of the Columbia Chemical 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., at Barberton, O. One of Mr. AI- 
len’s major developments during his 
ten years’ service at Columbia was 
“Calcene,” a fine particle sized calcium 
carbonate reenforcing pigment used 
principally for rubber compounding. 
The last six years he has devoted al- 
most entirely to the development of 
pigments such as chalk. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, because of in- 
creased business in its New England 
territory, has moved to larger quarters 
at the same address, Room 842, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. W. C. Weller 
is in charge of this office. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washing- 
ton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 
that Leonard C. Cartwright, B.S.,Ch.E. 
University of Florida, 1927, A.M. Har- 
vard University, 1935, recently joined 
its staff. He has had extensive experi- 
ence in the industry as research, devel- 
opment, and consulting chemist and 
engineer. He was for a time in charge 
of testing reagent chemicals for Ster- 
ling Products Co., Easton, Pa., did re- 
frigeration research for Comstock & 
Wescott, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and 
spent a year in electronic research for 
Raytheon, Inc., Cambridge. Mr. Cart- 
wright also was on the research staff 
of Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., for three years, then was called 
to Venezuela as chemical engineer in 
charge of an experimental caustic soda 
factory. Since returning to the United 
States he has completed a special re- 
search program for Sterisol Ampoule 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., on the 
commercial production of solutions for 
intravenous injection. 





Researeh on Tire Chains 


An industrial fellowship to investi- 
gate broadly the durability of automo- 
tive tire chains has been founded at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
by The McKay Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which manufactures commercial chains 
of all types. This fellowship, which be- 
gan operation on September 15, 1936, 
has for its objective the production of 
better chains, particularly for the mo- 
torist. A comprehensive program of 
basic research is being carried on, in- 
cluding studies of the design, materials, 
processes of manufacture, and testing 
of chains. 

The McKay Fellowship is headed by 
Dr. David F. Helm, who received his 
professional education at Denison Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1928), Michigan State Col- 
lege (M.S., 1930), and Ohio State Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1934). Prior to joining 
the research staff of Mellon Institute, 
Dr. Helm was employed as research 
engineer on cast iron metallurgy in the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
Ohio State University; previously he 
was a chemist with the Midgley Foun- 
dation, Columbus, O. 
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S. C. Stillwagon 


S. C. Stillwagon Joins 
“India Rubber World” Staff 


S. C. Stillwagon recently resigned 
his position with Naugatuck Chemical, 
Naugatuck, Conn., to become a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor p. 

With a chemical engineering educa- 
tion followed by more than 20 years of 
technical and manufacturing directional 
responsibilities in the various branches 
of the rubber business, Mr. Stillwagon 
comes to this organization with a full 
comprehension of the important prob- 
lems of the rubber industry. 

Mr. Stillwagon pursued a liberal arts 
course at Hiram College and then ma- 
jored in chemistry at Case School of 
Applied Science. Upon graduating 
from the latter institution, he became 
associated with the General Labora- 
tories, United States Rubber Co., New 
York, as research chemist. He later 
served the Mechanical Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill., during several years as 
chief chemist. 

Since then Mr. Stillwagon has been 
engaged continuously in technical and 
manufacturing administrative duties 
with various rubber and_ chemical 
plants. 

He enjoys a wide acquaintance in 
the rubber and allied industries. 





American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will hold the next meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials in 
Providence, R. I., March 10 to 12. The 
special feature of this meeting will be 
a technical symposium on atmospheric 
conditions as related to conditioning 
materials for test. 

Sherman Robinson, of Whittaker, 
Clark & Daniels, Inc., mineral whites, 
260 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y., is 
at St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, recov- 
ering from an operation. 

The 1937 American Toy Fair will be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
N. Y., April 5 to 17 under the auspices 
of the Toy Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., 95 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y., at a recent election of officers 
selected the following: president, Rob- 
ert Badenhop (reelected), Robert Bad- 
enhop Corp.; vice president, H. Muehl- 
stein (reelected), H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc.; treasurer, Louis V. Keeler, The 
Avia Co.; secretary-manager, B. G. 
Davy (reappointed); board of directors, 
Messrs. Badenhop, Muehlstein, and 
Keeler; Wm. E. Bruyn, Littlejohn & 
Co., Inc.; A. L. Grant, Charles T. Wil- 
son Co., Inc.; D. A. Paterson, H. A. 
Astlett & Co.; and W. G. Smith, Jr., 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 

Herman Muehlstein, president of H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., dealer in crude 
and scrap rubber and hard rubber dust, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., on 
December 5 accepted the chairmanship 
of the rubber division of the United 
Hospital Campaign Committee. This 
is one of 68 divisions representing all 
branches of commerce and industry 
throughout New York, formed to co- 
operate with the campaign committee 
to help the city’s voluntary hospitals 
meet the mounting expenses of free 
care given patients in their effort to- 
ward community health protection. 


Virginia Rubatex Corp., manufactur- 


er of hard and soft cellular rubber 
products, Bedford, Va., through Vice 
President Wesley L. Smith has an- 


nounced the appointment of J. E. Cot- 
ter as chief chemist. He formerly held 
a similar position with the Tyre Rub- 
ber Co., Andover, Mass. The Ruba- 
tex firm plans to expand production, 
and additional modern machinery and 
other equipment are being purchased. 

The O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., with 
factory at Winchester, Va., is celebrat- 
ing its fortieth anniversary. The firm, 
in connection with this event, released 
the following: 

In 1896, Humphrey O'Sullivan, an 
employe of a printing company in 
Lowell, Mass., suffered from fatigue 
and muscular aches brought about by 
working on a hard cement floor. One 
day he placed a rubber mat on the 
floor where he stood. Soon his aches 
disappeared. Next he cut out of this 
mat two small pieces of rubber and at- 
tached them to the heels of his shoes. 
The comfort derived from these heels 
prompted an immediate decision on his 
part to go into the manufacture of 
molded rubber heels. This was the 
beginning of a new industry which now 
flourishes the world over. 

D. J. Gregory, who has had wide ex- 
perience in Europe and the United 
States as a designer of high-speed hy- 
draulic presses, has joined A. B. Far- 
quhar Co., Ltd. York, Pa. as chief 
engineer of the hydraulic press divi- 
sion. In Europe Mr. Gregory’s ex- 
perience includes that with the Krupp 
plants in Germany, and the Putilov 
Works in Russia; while that in the 
United Statics includes Bethlehem 
Steel, Southwark Foundry & Machine 








D. J. Gregory 


Co., Birdsboro, Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., and Baldwin-Southwark Corp. He 
has developed new, modern hydraulic 
presses for the rubber, plastic materi- 
als, metal trades, fiber, veneer, paper, 
aviation, electrical, hardware, and proc- 
essing industries. The Farquhar com- 
pany, with a background of 80 years of 
manufacturing experience, is expanding 
its hydraulic press division, which in- 
cludes high-speed production presses, 
hot and cold process presses, and auto- 
niatic and semi-automatic types. 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers held its annual dinner Decem- 
ber 9 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Among the business 
and industrial leaders who sat at the 
head table and were introduced one by 
one to the huge audience were: H. L. 
Derby, president, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York; Walter Robbins, chairman, 
General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York; Edgar M. Queeny, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. D. Tew, president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; N. W. 
Pickering, president, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Ansonia, Conn.; H. Board- 
man Spalding, treasurer and vice chair- 
man, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York; A. W. Robertson, 
chairman, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., 150 Broadway, New York; 
F. B. Davis, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York; Lammot du Pont, presi- 
dent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; and Gerard Swope, 
president, General Electric Co., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York. 





The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., both of Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, has called for redemption on 
April 1, 1937, at 110 and interest its 
$2,600,000 of 6% first mortgage bonds 
due in 1946. 
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Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges. Most of the figures 
are subject to year-end adjustments. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 25 
3roadway, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. First nine months of 1936: 
consolidated net income, $9,940,132 after 
interest, estimated taxes, provision for 
depreciation, and obsolescence, but be- 
fore depletion, equals $1.15 each on 
8,674,338 shares of capital stock out- 
standing. No provision was made for 
surtax on undistributed earnings. The 
equity of the company in the combined 
net earnings for the nine months of 
the unconsolidated subsidiaries, princi- 
pally Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
Mountain City Copper Co., Walker 
Mining Co., amounts to $1,076,009 in 
excess of dividends received from such 
companies, and such excess is not in- 
cluded in this report. In the nine 
months ended September 30, 1935, the 
company earned $7,856,153, or 91¢ a 
share. 

The nine-month report of the Andes 
Copper Mining Co., controlled by An- 
acenda, showed a consolidated net in- 
come of $532,518 before depletion, equal 
to 15¢ a share on 3,582,379 capital 
shares. No comparison is available, 
but for the entire year of 1935 the net 
income before depletion was $418,136, 
or 12¢ a share. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. Fiscal year ended 
October 31: net profit $9,142,653.92 af- 
ter interest, depreciation, federal in- 
come taxes, and other charges. After 
dividends on the series A 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, the net profit is 
equivalent to $3.28 each on 1,932,497 
shares of $10-par common stock. In 
the preceding twelve months, the com- 
pany earned $5,649,146, or $1.53 each 
on the 1,866,007 common shares then 
outstanding. 

Current assets on October 31, includ- 
ing $11,279,479.45 cash, amounted to 
$75,693,520.46 and current liabilities, 
$24,048,227. This compares with cash 
of $11,613,287, current assets of $66,743,- 
787, and current liabilities of $19,610,234 
a year before. Inventories increased to 
$43,762,364 from $35,995,720. 

Sales were $135,701,916, a 14% in- 
crease compared with the previous 
year. 

Flintkote Co., East Rutherford, N. J., 
and subsidiaries. January 1 to October 
10, 1936. net income, $944,881, after 
taxes and other charges, according to 
a report to the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Year ended October 31: net profit after 
federal income taxes and other charges 
$103,385. 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Year ended September 30: 

(Continued on page 72) 


1 Dividends Declared on page 94. 
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[NCREASED activity recently among 
rubber manufacturers was due to ex- 
pansion in tire plants as well as to a 
substantial gain in orders for boots, 
shoes, and mechanicals. Tire replace- 
ment sales, however, have declined. In 
the rubber industry for 1936 healthier 
merchandising conditions and some im- 
provement in profit ratios have been 
counterbalanced in a large measure, by 
unsettled labor conditions. Decentral- 
ization plans by manufacturers are still 
under way. Bankruptcies in the indus- 
try have declined. Great optimism pre- 
vails in the industry for 1937. 





The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, as a fitting close to a highly suc- 
cessful fiscal year ending October 31, 
held a sales conference October 27 to 
30, attended by all members of the 
sales organization from coast to coast. 
The conference was under the direction 
of O. S. Dollison, vice president in 
charge of sales; and discussions were 
led by H. P. Schultz, sales manager, 
E. M. Ikirt, treasurer, H. W. Croys- 
dale, factory manager, C. H. Zieme, 
service engineer, and A. Brill, develop- 
ment manager. During the meetings 
new products were introduced, the 
sales promotional program for the 
coming year was discussed, and new 
applications for mechanical rubber 
products were thoroughly considered. 

Republic Rubber, an Ohio corpora- 
tion, which became a subsidiary of 
Lee Rubber & Tire, on June 9, 1923, 
has been merged with the Lee corpo- 
ration and will operate as The Repub- 
lic Rubber Co., Division of Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp. The general offices of 
the Division will be retained at Youngs- 
town, and the present officers of Re- 
public will become officers of Lee, so 
that the same management and policies 
will prevail as heretofore. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, through its directorate, to give 
shareholders who have not yet acted 
opportunity to do so, has extended un- 
til January 15, 1937, the period within 
which exchanges of its second pre- 
ferred stock for its new senior $5 con- 
vertible preferred and common stock 
(or negotiable scrip for fractions of 
common shares) may be made under 
the plan for the rearrangement of cap- 
italization. The board also declared a 
dividend of $4.25 per share on the new 
$5 convertible preferred to be issued 
on exchanges under the plan against 
deposits of second preferred stock on 
or before January 15. This dividend 
will be payable January 25 to original 
holders of the new $5 convertible pre- 
ferred stock issued on exchanges after 
December 18, 1936. The stock, when 
issued, therefore, will be ex-dividend. It 
is not planned to issue any stock under 
the terms of this extended exchange 
offer until January 2, 1937, when new 
shares will be issued in exchange for 
all second preferred stock received be- 
tween December 19, 1936, and January 
2, 1937. Thereafter, and up to the close 
of business on January 15, the new 
shares will be issued currently as sec- 
ond preferred stock is presented for 
exchange. Returns through December 
17 indicated holders of approximately 
565,000 shares, or over 75%, of second 
preferred stock have deposited them 
for exchange into the new senior $5 
convertible preferred stock and com- 
mon stock. 





Firestone News 
John W. Thomas, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
on December 15 said in his annual re- 
port to stockholders that operations 
had been at 91% of capacity, compared 
with 82% in the preceding year. 








Sales Force Attending The Republic Rubber Co. Sales Conference 


Seated: R. M. Gattshall, Manager Distributer Sales; E. M. Ikirt, Treasurer; G. L. Smith, 
Assistant ‘Sales Manager; H. P. Schultz, Sales Manager; O. 8S. Dollison, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales; H. W. Croysdale, Vice President and Factory Manager; A. Brill, Devei- 
opment Manager; C. H. Zieme, Service Engineer. Standing: H. H. Sprinkle; 8. R. Co- 
lueci; H. E. Stone; J. P. Bird, Assistant Manager Mechanical Sales; J. H. Vandawarker; 
G. J. Wyrough; C. P. Nolte; T. D. Britton; N. B. Norris; M. W. Clark; V. C. Steck; 
A. A. Schley; A. W. Carriere; H. F. Morneweck, Assistant Manager Mechanical Sales; C. B. 
Cannon; C. R. Conklin; C. W. Stanton; M. C. Meyer; N. M. Grove; J. F. Vogt, C. R. Case 














Metropolitan News Photos 


Ellwood F. Riesing, Head of Firestone’s 
Mechanical Rubber Division, boarding the 
United Air Lines Plane for New York; 
He is Making Arrangements to Send Tires 
by Air Express to Firestone Customers 


“For the past six months,” he added, 
“we have maintained higher weekly 
earnings than in 1929, with a shorter 
number of working hours per week.” 

Firestone at its plant at Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa, which opened Sep- 
tember 14, now operates at a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tires and tubes. For the 
time being only these two items will 
be manufactured, but the factory has 
been constructed to allow for expan- 
sion in case the production of batteries, 
spark plugs, and other Firestone prod- 
ucts is decided upon. John L. Cohill, 
formerly in charge of the Argentine 
company, is vice president and general 
manager of the South African under- 


taking. 
Robert T. Dundon, of the general 
offices in Akron, sailed December 2 


for Liberia, Africa, where he will serve 
as an accountant for the Firestone 
plantation at Cape Palmas. He will 
remain in Liberia two years. 





Goodrich Activities 

J. D. Tew, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, recently released 
the following statement: 

“Improved business conditions in the 
rubber industry in 1936 are shown not 
only by the best record for sales and 
profits since 1929, but by a substantial 
increase in the number of employes at 
work, A further indication of the gains 
recorded during the past year by the 
rubber industry, which pays the highest 
average hourly wage of any industry in 
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the world, is seen in the fact that it 
also offered a greater number of work- 
ing hours for employes than in 1935. 

“In the Goodrich company approxi- 
mately 15,000 hourly workers are em- 
ployed, of whom nearly 40% have a 
record of employment of ten years, and 
more than 12% in excess of 20 years— 
an indication of satisfactory relation- 
ships between employe and employer. 

“The record established by the rub- 
ber industry during 1936 was due pri- 
marily to three factors: improvement in 
general business conditions, elimination 
of price wars within the industry, and 
increased production of motor cars and 
trucks. 

“For 1936, tire sales as a whole 
reached approximately 52,000,000 units, 
as compared with 49,000,000 units in 
1935. For 1937 we estimate that this 
total may reach approximately 54,000,- 
000 units. The estimated tire consump- 
tion in 1937 is predicated primarily on 
the increase in motor car production. 
We do not estimate that the number of 
tires sold for replacement will be ap- 
preciably greater than in 1936; as a 
matter of fact, many automobiles go 
through their first ownership with the 
original set of tires. . 

“From all indications the consump- 
tion of rubber in the United States in 
1937 will appreciably exceed the 1936 
consumption, but due to additional re- 
leases of crude rubber authorized by 
the Regulations Committee in London 
on December 15, the production of 
crude rubber will, in my opinion, ex- 
ceed the consumption in 1937. 

“Further improvement during 1937 
and continued pioneering in develop- 
ment of new uses for rubber will, I 
hope, add materially to gains recorded 
during the past twelve months. Refer- 
ring specifically to the Goodrich com- 
pany; in line with our established pol- 
icy, laboratory facilities for both chem- 
ical and physical research are again be- 
ing expanded, and additional trained 
personnel employed, to carry on what 
we consider a problem of basic im- 
portance—namely, not only 


pure re- 





search as related to rubber and allied 
materials, but for the testing and de- 
velopment of new products.” 

The Goodrich Silver Fleet, engaged 
in testing tires throughout the year, re- 
cently arrived in Florida, where it will 
conduct its winter operations. With 
headquarters in Orlando, the Silver 
Fleet will travel thousands of miles this 
winter. The south is chosen for win- 
ter operations because weather and 
road conditions allow an uninterrupted 
program of tire testing. 

G. E. Brunner has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
original equipment tire division, re- 
porting to T. A. Aspell, general sales 
manager of the division, according to 
President Tew. Mr. Brunner has been 
head of the national account sales de- 
partment, including special account 
sales with the title of Manager, Factory 
Account Sales, for the last 15 months. 
After joining Goodrich in 1929, when 
the Miller Rubber Co. was united with 
Goodrich, Mr. Brunner became sales 
manager of the Miller tire division. He 
was placed in charge of special account 
sales in 1930. Mr. Brunner has had 
more than 20 years’ experience in the 
sales end of the tire industry, enter- 
ing the business after teaching two 
years following his graduation from 


Bates University. 





J. D. Tew (Left) Presenting the Plaque to 
Edward N. Hines 


Edward N. Hines, originator of the 
center traffic line in universal use for 
marking highways, was honored for 
this contribution to motoring safety at 
the annual banquet climaxing the thir- 
ty-fourth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association in Detroit, 
Mich., November 20. He was present- 
ed with a plaque commemorating his 
contribution by Mr. Tew, president of 
the Goodrich company, which some 
time ago launched a search throughout 
the country for the originator of the 
center traffic line idea. Mr. Hines has 
been a road commissioner for Wayne 
County more than 30 years and has 
originated many other highway safety 
ideas which have received general ac- 
ceptance not only in his county but 
throughout the country as well. 
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Willis F. Avery 


Patent Attorney 


Willis F. Avery, assistant secretary 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, in 
charge of patent, trade-mark, and copy- 
right work, previously had been in 
charge of chemical and compounding 
cases in the company’s legal depart- 
ment since joining it in 1924. 

Born in Manchester, N. H., Mr. Avery 
received his education in the local pub- 
lic schools, at Brown University, the 
University in Maine, and the Washing- 
ton, D. C., College of Law. For many 
years he was principal of Limington 
Academy, Limington, Me., where his 
work earned him inclusion in “Who’s 
Who in New England.” 

Entering the United States Patent 
Office as aSsistant examiner in 1915, he 
handled applications for patents relat- 
ing to power generators and miscella- 
neous power plants, classes including 
such important power mechanisms of 
our recent times as the electric re- 
frigerator, mercury generator and tur- 
bine, the automobile torpedo, com- 
pound internal combustion engine, hy- 
draulic transmissions, and _ liquid-air 
and solid-gas (dry ice) machines. 

Mr. Avery was one of the organizers 
of the Patent Office Society and an 
cfiicer in that organization from its 
founding until he left the government 
service. He was particularly active in 
securing the reclassification of techni- 
cal positions in the government service. 

After five years in the United States 
Patent Office, Mr. Avery was hired for 
the legal staff of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and was at its 
South Philadelphia plant for four years 
before going to Goodrich. He is a 
member of American Bar Association, 
Cleveland Patent Law Association, and 
a number of technical and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 





Enterprise Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
fishing tackle, etc., Akron, on Decem- 
ber 21 distributed a bonus to its 400 
employes, amounting to 5% of their an- 
nual earnings. 

(Continued on page %) 
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[NDUSTRY and trade in the Midwest 

have been steadily gaining and re- 
main well above the 1935 level. The 
manufacture of automobiles rose 
sharply, as output of new models was 
accelerated, but failed to equal the year- 
ago volume owing to _ postponed 
changeover in 1936 in certain makes of 
cars. November production exceeded 
100,000 vehicles weekly. Interest is 
centered on the reception of new 
models at the automobile shows 
throughout the nation. Sales and at- 
tendance at these exhibits augur well 
for the 1937 selling season. Labor, 
with its strikes, though, is presenting 
a serious problem to the automobile in- 


dustry. Building materials and con- 
struction work continue on the up- 
grade, 





Crown Rubber Products Co., distrib- 
uter of mechanical and industrial rub- 
ber products, recently moved to larger 
office and warehouse quarters at 609 N. 
Sixth St., Milwaukee, Wis. This 
change was necessary because of the 
increasing demand for more office 
space and ample warehousing facilities, 
and new quarters provide more than 
double the space of the firm’s previous 
location. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Division of Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the recent Chicago 
Automotive Service Industries Show 
was represented by a fine display booth 
in which several new products were 
featured. Attractive new standard pack- 
aging for all merchandise also was 
shown. 


The Servus Rubber Co., Rock Is- 
land, Ill., manufacturer of rubber foot- 
wear, on December 2 announced 
through President Max Kalter a wage 
increase totaling $100,000, distributed 
among the company’s 1,100 workers, 
effective January 1. 


The Schacht Rubber Co., Hunting- 
ton and Noblesville, both in Ind., con- 
tributed $7,000 worth of toys to the 
Noblesville Kiwanis Club. These toys 
were distributed to the poor children 
in Indiana. This donation was the 
largest single one for the needy young- 
sters that the Kiwanis of Indiana ever 
received. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., recently announced 
that it had restored wages and salaries 
to its 3,000 employes in its Southeastern 
Missouri division to the 1929 base rate. 
The increase, effective December 1, 
added about $500,000 to the company’s 
payroll annually. Other divisions of the 
company, it was explained, have never 
been reduced so much as the South- 
eastern Missouri unit, and most of 
them already are back at the 1929 base 
rate. The company employs about 
5,000 persons. 


MIDWEST 








N. A. W. M. D. 
Convention 


The 1937 convention committee of 
the National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., made up of a group of 
Chicago members, has announced that 
the convention will be featured by the 
operation throughout the convention 
period, March 15 to 17 inclusive, of 
the N. A. W. M. D. Club. The idea 
and the lines along which it will func- 
tion will be entirely new in trade as- 
sociation activities and promises to af- 
ford to visiting members and the trade 
generally the greatest opportunity they 
have ever had for making new con- 
tacts and renewing old friendships. 

The Sherman Hotel, Chicago, where 
the convention will be held, has set 
aside one of its large ballrooms for the 
exclusive use of the club, and practical- 
ly all the members who have been in 
the habit of entertaining at the time of 
the convention plan to do so through 
the club during the coming convention. 

The plans being worked out by the 
committee for the delegates and their 
wives are expected to call for a formal 
opening of the club on March 15, with 
entertainment; while on March 16 the 
committee will probably plan an infor- 
mal dance for delegates and their 
wives. These functions will be held 
in the clubroom. The convention and 
entertainment committee has many 
other plans, particularly for entertain- 
ing visiting ladies. 

The closing feature of the conven- 
tion: namely, the twenty-fourth annual 
banquet of the association, will be held 
March 17 and because of the abso- 
lute certainty that the convention will 
be the largest in the history of the 
association, the committee has engaged 
the Grand Ballroom, seating well over 
1,000 persons. 





National Sporting Goods Association 
has changed the dates of its seventh 
annual convention and clinic to Febru- 
ary 7, 8, and 9. The place is Hotel 
Congress, Chicago, III. 


Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
through R. W. Hutchens, president and 
general manager, has announced that 
all the new building operations for the 
firm’s increased production schedule 
have been completed and the new ma- 
chinery is being installed. This new 
daily schedule calls for 12,000 tires, 15,- 
000 inner tubes, and 8,000 bicycle tires. 
Gillette has operated on a day and 
night shift basis since 1925 and has 
constantly increased its productive ca- 
pacity since then. At present the fac- 
tory is working six days a week, three 
eight-hour shifts in some departments 
and four six-hour shifts in other 
sections. 
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—NEW JERSEY —\— 


Witt the approach of winter manu- 
facturers are receiving more orders 
for rubber footwear. Manufacturers 
throughout the state report the best 
season in several years, with many hav- 
ing enough orders on hand to continue 
operating overtime during a good part 
of the winter. Some plants early in 
December announced that they would 
increase prices after January 1. 

The rubber manufacturing concerns 
of Trenton contributed liberally toward 
the City’s Community Chest drive in- 
augurated this year. 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
having an addition and tower erected 
at its plant. The company continues to 
operate 24 hours a day at both its 
Trenton and Canadian plants. 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey held its annual meeting 
and dinner December 8 at the Trenton 
Club, Trenton. A number of bankers 
were guests of the manufacturers. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the following offi- 
cers were reelected: president, John A. 
Lambert, Acme Rubber Mfg. Co.; vice 
president, Lloyd Leaver, Hamilton 
Rubber Mfg. Co.; secretary, Charles E. 
Stokes, Jr. Home Rubber Co.; trea- 
surer, Horace B. Tobin, Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Co. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, an- 
nounced increased business in all de- 
partments, and officials expect a good 
winter trade. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 


Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
posted notices to its 3,000 employes 
that they would receive bonuses 


amounting to a week’s pay for those 
employed before January 1, 1936, and 
a half week’s pay for those hired the 
first six months of the year. The com- 
pany plans a $100,000 plant addition. 
Ruberoid Co., South Bound Brook, 
through its directors announced tk: 
adoption of a plan effective Decembes 
1, 1936, by which all wage earners in 
its factories not heretofore eligible to 
a vacation will be given a cash com- 
pensation. Next year the company will 
either grant an extra week’s pay or 
one week’s vacation with pay. 
American Hard Rubber Co., Butler, 
will hold its third annual Hobby Show, 
January 29, 30, and 31, under the su- 
pervision of John L. Grider, employ- 
ment supervisor and factory welfare di- 
rector of the company. Prizes will be 
awarded all meritorious exhibits. The 
show, open to all residents of Butler 
and vicinity, will be held in the Tank 
Lining Building, to occupy the same 
space, considerably more than available 
last year, as is used for the company’s 
annual flower shows. The Hobby Show 
is open to the public, under the usual 
arrangements of no entry fee for ex- 
hibitors or admission fee to visitors. 
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The Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, 


has announced earning increases, based 


on tonnage of rubber production, 
which amount from 3 to 15% over 
wages. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports increased output of hard rubber 
specialties. Sales Manager Harry E. 
Case is in demand as a public speaker 
and recently took part in a debate at 
the Junior High School in Trenton. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
booked with orders to continue operat- 
ing overtime for several months. The 
company looks forward to increased 
prices at the beginning of 1937. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
having received many orders for drug- 
gists’ sundries, has placed three shifts 
at work. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
is Operating at capacity, with expecta- 
tion of increased prices soon. William 
H. Sayen, company executive, recently 
returned from a western business trip, 
found conditions very satisfactory and 
prospects bright. 

Titanium Pigment Corp., recently 
gave 500 employes at its Sayreville 
plant a cash bonus of 5% of their 
1936 earnings, representing a payment 
of $40,000. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, is running 24 hours a day, with a 
decided orders for rubber 
shoes. 


increase in 





*“DuPrene”’ Now Neoprene 
(Continued from page 58) 
confused with chlorinated rubber. The 


firm then concluded that the only so- 
lution to the problem is to coin a new 


name, not derived from the name du 
Pont, which can be defined to mean 
either polymerized chloroprene_ or 


products made from it which display 
its distinctive characteristics. For this 
purpose the name Neoprene was adopt- 
ed, and in order to promote its ac- 
ceptance du Pont will discontinue fea- 
turing its trade mark “DuPrene”’ in 
favor of the generic name Neoprene. 
The company does not intend to pro- 
tect the name Neoprene as a trade 
mark. Du Pont is broadening its cam- 
paign of advertising to ultimate 
sumers and will feature the name Neo- 
prene in all its 1937 advertising, with 
an explanatory note to the effect that 
it is the same product as was formerly 
trade mark ‘“DuPrene.” 
will be advanta- 


con- 


sold under the 
The firm believes it 
geous to its customers to tie their sales 
promotion efforts up with du Pont’s 
by branding and advertising their prod- 
ucts as Neoprene. 

The grade of chloroprene polymer 
previously sold under the trade mark 
“DuPrene”’ and designated as Type E 
will hereafter be known as Neoprene 
Type E. ‘The product itself has not 
been changed in any respect. 














Franklin R. Hoadley 


Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., announced that on January 1, 
1937, Franklin R. Hoadley resigned as 
vice president to become president of 
the Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Executives and employes of 
Farrel-Birmingham recently gave a tes- 
timonial dinner and presented Mr. 
Hoadley with a handsome desk set and 
a plaque commemorating 22 years of 
friendly associations. Since entering 
the employ of Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., upon graduating from Yale 


University in 1914, Mr. Hoadley be- 
came foundry manager in 1919 and a 
director in 1923. In 1930 he was 


elected vice president and a member 
of the executive committee of the new 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., which 
had been formed in 1927. Being an 
eager student of the problem of un- 
employment, Mr. Hoadley has _ been 
active in trade associations. As an ad- 
vocate for industrial preparedness for 
war, he is a lieutenant colonel in the 
United States Ordnance Reserve and 
was assigned as chief of manufacture 
in the Hartford Ordnance District. 
Naugatuck Chemical. Nine truck 
transporting acids, caustics, 
compressed and other chemical 
products, have operated their trucks 
without an accident of any kind, in 
225,000 truck miles from November 1, 
1935, to November 1, 1936. In 
nition of this record for safe driving, 


drivers, 


gas, 


recog- 


John E. Caskey, plant manager at Nau- 
gatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn., 
presented badges and certificates of 
merit to William Birdsall, Leon 
Clark, Daniel Coleman, John Galvin, 
John Pond, Robert Raynor, Harold 
Trestrail, Tracy White, and Allison 
Wurtenberg. One accident, although 


of an unavoidable nature, deprived Au- 
gust Zonghetti from receiving the 
award although he drove the acid tank 
truck 35,700 miles during the year. 


NEW ENGLAND 
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The H. O. Canfield Co., 191 Housa- 
tonic Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., which 
employs about 400 workers making 
rubber goods, during Christmas week 
gave a bonus of one week’s pay to all 
its help with the company since No- 
vember 1. A pay rise, effective Janu- 
ary 1, also was announced, to consist 
of a 5% increase on all rates through- 
out the factory. 


The Stanley Chemical Co., East Ber- 
lin, Conn., at a meeting of stockhold- 
ers and directors on November 23, 
elected W. J. Kerin president and 
treasurer, succeeding the late Wm. S. 
Rowland as president. E. M. Hayden 
was named vice president and secre- 
tary, and Edw. H. Christ, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. These officers 
together with C. F. Bennett, E. A. 
Moore, R. E. Pritchard, E. W. Christ, 
and J. E. Cooper comprise the board 
of directors. Mr. Kerin came to the 
company from The Stanley Works on 
January 1, 1919, and for many years 
has been treasurer. Mr. Hayden, in 
charge of the technical development 
and research, has been with the com- 
pany since 1919, and Mr. Christ has 
been sales manager since he became 
a member of the organization in 1926. 


The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
manufacturer of Factice since 1900, 
Stamford, Conn., is adding a small ad- 
dition to its present plant. 


The Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., on December 14 an- 
nounced a 5% wage increase for the 
more than 6,500 employes of the con- 
cern and its subsidiaries. The increase, 
following a 5% advance made last Sep- 
tember 6, affects employes in Water- 
bury and at A. Schrader’s Son, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Hamilton-Beach 
Co., Racine, Wis. 





Coordinated Control System 
(Continued from page 60) 


quality, processes that give trouble be- 
cause their schedule of operation is 
such that operators find it difficult to 
follow them manually. 

The exact formula, sequence of oper- 
ation, or control point of each factor 
affecting the quality of product and 
yield, recommended by the designer of 
a process can be built into the coordi- 
nated control system, which will carry 
out each step and control each factor 
with split-degree accuracy. 

The “mechanical brain” coordinates 
the efforts of the instruments and auto- 
matically regulates all the operations 
in the process. It is in effect the pace 
maker or monitor that regulates all 
operations, causing them to take place 
in proper sequence and run for a 
scheduled time. The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
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Latex Paste Container 


A newly invented paste container and 
pasting device, marketed by Bateman’s, 
19 British Grove, Chiswick, London 
W.4., is specially designed to permit the 
use of latex as adhesive. It was felt 
that with its undoubtedly superior 
properties latex would find a_ wide- 
spread use as a paste once it was suit- 
ably put up. The new container is 
entirely of rubber, the collar of which 
can be pressed down to allow the con- 
tents to exude. Then the specially 
shaped glass spreader, which is also 
the stopper for the container, is in- 
serted and just enough latex is picked 
up for the purpose required and spread 
without soiling the hands. Smooth 
glass, it seems, permits efficient and 
economical spreading of the latex. The 
new container is so constructed that 
the contents can be emptied to the 
last few drops. 


Rubber Paving 


Among the questions that arise now 
that the price of crude rubber has been 
steadily gaining and bids fair to re- 
main at a considerably higher level 
than experienced for some years is 
whether the manufacture of many of 
the newer uses of rubber encouraged 
by the prolonged period of low prices 
will be noticeably curtailed. Again, 
will the work on rubber paving blocks 
undergo any marked setback, or will 
the process of manufacture have to be 
modified as a consequence of higher 
prices? 

These queries were called forth by 
illustrations of recent rubber pavings 
in England shown in the Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association. Illustrated 
is the area in New Bridge St., London, 
that had first been paved with Gaisman 
cream-colored rubber blocks in Octo- 
ber, 1926. The traffic here is very 
heavy: in July, 1927, census returns 
stated that it was 48,398 tons a day, 
and this figure has undoubtedly in- 
creased considerably since. A section 
of this area covering 200 square yards 
was ripped up in 1932 and replaced 
with improved smooth black blocks, 
also manufactured by Universal Rubber 
Paviours, Ltd. In 1936 the remaining 
500 square yards were taken up and 
relaid with the latest development of 
the Gaisman block, one having a bram- 
ble, non-skid surface. Incidentally, 
Universal Rubber Paviours, Ltd., re- 
cently bought and equipped a factory 
at Stockport to manufacture rubber 
paving blocks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GERMANY — 





Also shown in the Bulletin is a sec- 
tion in Finsbury, recently paved with 
rubber paving blocks designed and 
manufactured by Pirelli, Ltd., Burton- 
on-Trent. These blocks are 12 by eight 
inches and about two inches thick. The 
surfaces are grooved, and the under- 
side of the cap is recessed to provide 
a key for the concrete bed. The blocks 
are set so that the grooves lie diago- 
nally to the lines of traffic. Judging 
from the details of the description and 
the illustrations, these blocks are very 
similar to, if not the same as, some 
that were laid in an experiment in 
Milan, Italy, in 1933. 

A white line of rubber composition 
blocks is being laid one mile between 
Harwood and Harrogate to take the 
place of the painted white line. The 
latter had to be repainted every month. 





1 See INpIA RUBBER WorLp, Aug. 1, 1934, p. 56. 


Notes 


The use of Dunlopillo for upholster- 
ing seats in buses and street cars is 
spreading rapidly to all parts of Eng- 
land. Recently Dunlop received more 
orders to equip 588 double-deck and 
single-deck buses and street cars for 
service in places as far apart as London 
and Leeds, Lincolnshire, and South 
Wales. 

The British Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Ltd., recently formed and capitalized 
at £3,000, has made an agreement with 
George Wattelez and is to carry on the 
business of merchants and dealers in 
rubber, rubber waste, substitute, etc. 

The British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
declared a final dividend of 41%4% on 
the ordinary share capital, bringing the 
total dividend for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, to 8%, the same as in 
the preceding year. The cash bonus, 
however, was 2% against 114% the year 
before. 

To help the home manufacture of 
rubber aprons a specific duty of 2s. 
per dozen has been imposed on im- 
ported aprons and overalls as an alter- 
native to the existing duty of 20% ad 
valorem. The new rate became effec- 
tive November 24, 1936. 

Higher cost of production and the ris- 
ing prices of commodities have obliged 
the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Ltd., to increase prices on all sur- 
gical rubber goods by 10%. 

Glossy black helmets of cork and 
rubber gradually will replace the pres- 
ent shiny brass headgear of London 
firemen. 


Hofmann and Synthetic 
Rubber 


On November 2, 1936, Prof. Fritz 
Hofmann, well known for his work in 
connection with synthetic rubber, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Pro- 
fessor Hofmann was born in Kolleda, 
Thuringia, and soon after taking his 
degree in pharmacy and chemistry, 
joined the Elberfelder Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Friedrich Bayer, now the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, a connection which 
lasted from 1897 to 1918. Following up 
the observations of the French inves- 
tigator, Bouchardat, who was the first 
to recognize in isoprene the basis of 
rubber, Hofmann, as early as 1906, to- 
gether with collaborators, solved the 
problem of producing isoprene and 
later on produced a whole series of 
butadienes. In the Fall of 1909 he 
succeeded in making rubber by heat- 
ing isoprene and subsequently devel- 
oped methods of polymerizing buta- 
diene, thus paving the way for research 
work that has now culminated in the 
perfection of Buna. 

As Dr. Konrad points out in his ar- 
ticle on synthetic rubber in Germany, 
in the jubilee issue of Gummi-Zeitung, 
not the least important results of Hof- 
mann’s work on synthetic rubber was 
the discovery of accelerators and anti- 
agers. For during the war, when 
synthetic rubber had to be used in Ger- 
many, it was found necessary to dis- 
cover means to protect the new rubbers 
from the rapid deterioration to which 
they were prone and to accelerate their 
very slow rate of cure. So that although 
accelerators were first used in secret 
processes in America, Germany must 
receive due credit for the independent 
discovery of these agents, for develop- 
ing them and making them available to 
the industry in general. 

For his work on synthetic rubber 
Professor Hofmann was awarded the 
Emil Fischer gold medal in 1912 by the 
Association of German Chemists. Pro- 
fessor Hofmann devoted himself to the 
problem of synthetic rubber up to 1918 
when he became director of the Silesian 
Coal Research Institute of the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Society in Breslau, with which 
institution he is still connected. For 
some years now he has given more and 
more of his time to pharmaceutical re- 
search and has in fact collaborated in 
the perfection of various pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. At present he 
is particularly interested in helping to 
find a remedy for cancer, a task to 
which he intends to give the remaining 
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years of his life. In recognition of his 
scientific achievements not only his 
birthplace, Kolleda, but also Breslau, 
gave him the freedom of the city. 





New Elastie Fabries 


Germany, long prominent in the pro- 
duction of square rubber thread, has 
also been turning to the manufacture 
of latex thread. At present two dis- 
tinct types are put out, round latex 
thread known as Rontex, and grooved 
latex thread known as Quartex. The 
latter is preferred where greater ad- 
hesion of the elastic material in the 
woven or knit goods is desirable. The 
latex thread is available not only in 
the natural color, but also colored 
white or red. Among the corset ma- 
terials now in vogue may be mentioned 
the open-mesh fabric with two-way 
stretch and a rather novel material 
which stretches only in one direction. 
In the latter the rubber thread cov- 
ered with lustrous artificial silk is 
worked into the matt-surfaced knitted 
fabric at intervals of about % to 1 cm. 
to give a quilted effect; while the plain 
non-elastic material between the stitch- 
ing has silk-bound perforations at regu- 
lar intervals producing a definite pat- 
tern. A similar method has been fol- 
lowed to make edgings one to three cm. 
wide, intended for ladies’ knitted under- 
garments; the openwork in this case is 
more elaborate. 





Continental’s New Ventures 


The Continental Gummi-Werke, A.G., 
is setting aside approximately 12,500,000 
marks for new construction in 1937. 
In 1936 the firm spent 7,000,000 marks 
for similar purposes. It is planned not 
only to extend the present reclaim 
works of the concern, but also to erect 
special buildings where German syn- 
thetic rubber will be worked up and 
to participate in producing domestic 
carbon black at the works soon to be 
erected. 





RUSSIA 


During the first half of 1936 output 
at the rubber factory Krasnie Treugol- 
nik was 99.7% of the amount which 
should have been manufactured accord- 
ing to the program for this period. 
The small difference as against the 
planned output was caused during the 
first quarter of the year and was chiefly 
due to hitches in the supplying of ma- 
terials to the factory. Compared with 
the first half of 1935, however, there 
was an increase; the output in that 
period represented a value of 208,123,- 
200 rubles against 227,127,800 rubles in 
1936. 

The use of reclaim during the period 
under review also fell below the amount 
scheduled, 8,300 instead of 9,100 tons; 
nevertheless there was an increase as 
compared with 7,798 tons used in the 
first half of 1935. In line with the 
program there has been a considerable 
increase of late in the percentage of 





reclaim used in various types of goods, 
and in the case of footwear, soles, and 
certain technical goods, the proportion 
of reclaim is now much larger than 
that of fresh rubber, although in the 
earlier months of the year the propor- 
tion of reclaim to fresh rubber in these 
goods had averaged about 50:50. 

The development in the use of syn- 
thetic rubber is also‘ marked. Whereas 
in 1933 an average of only 3.8% of syn- 
thetic rubber was successfully incor- 
porated in rubber compounds, this per- 
centage increased to 17.1 in 1934, to 
36.9 in 1935, and in June, 1936, to 58.9. 
According to the plan for 1936, 41.3% 
should have been used over the first 
quarter of 1936 and 56.4% over the sec- 
ond. Actually Treugolnik has now 
changed over to synthetic rubber in 
the manufacture of a number of arti- 


cles, including inner tubes, certain 
truck tires, molded galoshes, hose, 
ebonite battery jars, pressed soles, 


cycle pedals, rubberized cloth, acces- 
sories for sugar factories, pressed sheet 
for technical purposes, aprons, and 
various technical and electrical goods. 
The firm expects in a short time to 
manufacture all auto covers entirely of 
synthetic rubber. 

From this report it is evident that 
considerable headway is being made in 
increasing output, but it is frankly ad- 
mitted that the quality still leaves 
much to be desired, and the proportion 
of defective goods is too large, despite 
all efforts at improvement. This con- 
dition appears due to the poor and ex- 
tremely variable quality of the basic 
raw materials entering the factory. A 
considerable proportion of the chemi- 
cals, for instance, is always below 
standard; thus in the first quarter of 
1936, 100% of the zinc white was be- 
low standard, in May, 1936, however, 
only 6.1%; 39% of the sulphur was be- 
low standard in the first quarter of 
1936, 72.4% in April, and 23.6% in May. 
This necessitates constant changing of 
formulas; in January, 1936, for example, 
46% of the formulas had to be changed, 
in February 97%, March 61%, and May 
82%. Of course, unceasing efforts are 
made to improve this condition. 





DENMARK 


Denmark’s total imports of crude and 
manufactured rubber declined in the 
first half of 1936. The only important 
single item which showed an increase 
was cycle tire covers, from 1,755 to 
1,801 quintals. Crude rubber imports 
were 10,049 against 13,810 quintals; au- 
tomobile tires, 10,110 against 11,655 
quintals; cycle tubes, 474 against 547 
quintals; automobile and motor cycle 
tubes, 637 against 678 quintals; hose, 
464 against 904 quintals; other rubber 
goods, 4,183 against 5,119 quintals. 

The rubber manufacturing firm, Schi- 
onning & Arve, Copenhagen, reported 
net profits of 573,107 kroner and dis- 
tributed a 10% dividend, compared with 
the preceding one of 9%. 
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While Poland’s rubber exports, in- 
cluding footwear, continue to decline 
and in the third quarter of 1936 came 
to only 47 tons, value 171,000 zloty, 
against 93 tons, value 333,000 zloty, in: 
the same period of 1935, crude rubber 
imports increased from 3,062 to 3,602 
tons. This rise is almost wholly due 
to the growing motorization of the 
country and the consequent rise in the 
manufacture of tires. Despite this 
trend, tire imports rose from 704 tons 
in the third quarter of 1935 to 758 tons 
in 1936. 








OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 62) 


Elizabeth, N. J. He left this post in 
June, 1919, to join the patent depart- 
ment of U. S. Rubber. 

Mr. Pipes belonged to the American 


Patent Law Association, Phi Sigma 
Kappa, and Suburban Golf Club, 
Union, N. J. 

The deceased leaves his wife, a 


daughter, a sister, and two brothers. 
Funeral services were held on De- 
cember 16. 


P. B. Ermeling 


PHILIP B. ERMELING, 44, an ac- 

countant at the Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died November 25 after 
a two-week illness. He was a Mason. 
Surviving are his wife, a daughter, and 
his mother. Burial was in Ewing 
Cemetery, Trenton. 


Edward 8. Pieree 


F,PWARD S. PIERCE, 65, of Med- 
ford, Mass., one of the pioneers of 
the advertising profession in New Eng- 
land, died November 29 after a brief 
illness. As one time advertising man- 
ager for the agency of J. Walter 
Thompson, Mr. Pierce was largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
O’Sullivan rubber heel business. 








FINANCIAL 
(Continued from page 66) 


net profit, $18,426, equal to $2.10 a 
share on 8,784 shares of $50-par 7% pre- 
ferred shares, excluding treasury stock 
on which undeclared cumulative divi- 
dends in arrears amounted to $3.87 a 
share. In the preceding year there was 
a net loss of $49,918. 





The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
announced recently that it had filed a 
registration statement with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in 
Washington covering the issuance of 
$2,450,000 of first-lien collateral trust 
5% bonds, with stock-purchase war- 
rants. The bonds, dated December 15, 
1936, will mature on December 15, 1951. 
Each $1,000 bond will carry three non- 
detachable stock-purchase warrants for 
ten shares of common stock. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 








The Coeckshafer Menace 


The planting correspondent of the 
Straits Times calls attention to the men- 
ace of the cockchafer grub in Malaya. 
Quoting from the annual reports of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Ma- 
laya for the years 1932 to 1935, the 
writer shows that this pest was first 
reported in 1931 on an estate in Perak 
and that it has slowly but steadily 
spread from year to year. The 1935 
report stated that six new widely scat- 
tered areas were attacked, that no seri- 
ous damage was done to the rubber, 
but natural covers were destroyed by 
the grubs of the pest feeding on the 
roots of the plants, and that no eco- 
nomic methods of eradication have as 
yet been discovered. 

In September, 1936, the author vis- 
ited some estates where conditions led 
him to the conclusion that the danger 
of the pest was not fully appreciated 
and that immediate action was neces- 
sary. He states that he toured a dis- 
trict where four years ago only one 
estate was infected and that on an 
area of not more than one acre. To- 
day seven estates report the pest on 
areas totaling hundreds of acres, and 
the damage done is such that the man- 
agers agree that immediate and strong 
measures are needed to prevent the de- 
velopment of what may become a seri- 
ous menace to the rubber growing in- 
dustry in the country. 

The cockchafer has a life cycle of 
one year and resembles an ordinary 
brown beetle. It lays its white eggs 
in clusters in the soil at a depth of 
one foot below the surface. The dam- 
age is done by the grubs which de- 
velop from the eggs in about 14 days 
and become very active, attacking the 
roots of plants around them so that 
forestry growths assume a _ withered 
flattened look. They have also been 
found to feed on the roots of older 
rubber and also of budded rubber. The 
author tells of young rubber in which 
the whole circumference of the tap- 
root had been ring-barked; while the 
younger lateral roots had been eaten 
off to almost the base of the tree. Al- 
though the older trees undoubtedly will 
develop new feeding roots, the dam- 
age nevertheless renders them espe- 
cially susceptible to attacks of other 
insect pests and to diseases, particular- 
ly root diseases. 

Present experience appears to indi- 
cate that the spread of the infection is 
limited by the fact that the grub does 
not travel underground more than about 


MALAYA 


30 feet from the hatching nest; while 
the flight of the beetles is believed not 
to exceed a radius of one mile. But 
beetles could be carried to considerable 
distances from infected areas along 
railway lines or main roads. It has 
been suggested that forestry may be 
responsible for the development of this 
pest, as food is provided that would 
not otherwise be obtainable. But 
there is evidence of the presence of the 
cockchafer also on clean-weeded es- 
tates. 

Considering the spread of the pest 
and the potential danger, together with 
the fact that no economic method of 
eradication has as yet been found by 
the Rubber Research Institute, the au- 
thor suggests that the latter body take 
immediate action to have the presence 
of the pest on estates made notifiable 
and that an officer should be appointed 
especially to conduct investigations and 
to search for a suitable remedy to over- 
come this trouble. 





I. S. P. Conference 


The Incorporated Society of Planters 
held its twelfth annual conference at 
Kuala Lumpur, October 2 to 4, 1936. 
Numbers of planters from all parts of 
Malaya were present in addition to 
various high officials. The conference 
was opened by the High Commissioner 
of the Federated Malay States, Sir 
Shenton Thomas, who began his 
speech by welcoming H. J. Page, the 
new director of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya. He praised the 
services rendered the rubber industry 
by the I.S.P. in the seventeen years of 
its existence. Two points that Sir 
Shenton Thomas stressed were the im- 
portance of cheap production and the 
need of the best type of employe, who, 
however, should receive proper remun- 
eration, for as he put it, “Cheap labor 
is very often bad labor.” 

Also on the program were several 
lectures of interest to the rubber indus- 
try. In “The Tapping of Budded Trees,” 
C. E. T. Mann showed how budded 
trees differed from seedlings in regard 
to shape of trunk, thickness of bark, 
and yields at different tapping heights 
and pointed out where and why meth- 
ods of tapping required modifications 
when applied to buddings. 

Dr. K. C. Roberts spoke on the 
“Composition of Latex.” In the June, 
1936, issue of the Journal of the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya he already 
discussed the method of isolating the 
different substances in latex; in the 


conference lecture he confined himself 
to enumerating and describing the vari- 








ous components. They are given in 
the following table: 
% of 

Latex Total Solids 
WE MURR sia's:¢ Bieweu.Weate eas 60.0 ae 
Ammonium Salt, Ester.. 0.1 0.25 
Fatty Acid Complex.... 0.5 1.25 
Phosphate Complex..... 2.0 5.00 
Sulphur Complex........ 1.4 3.50 
igi) RA eee 0.8 2.00 
Rubber Hydrocarbon.... 35.2 88.00 

100.0 100.00 


The rubber hydrocarbon, he empha- 
sized, although it comprises nearly 90% 
of the dry matter of latex, is essentially 
not rubbery at all. The characteristic 
properties known as rubberiness are 
the result of the presence of other sub- 
stances, particularly the sulphur com- 
plex and the phosphate complex, in- 
cluded in the so-called non-caoutchouc 
fraction. Dr. Roberts believes this fact 
makes it certain that no artificially pro- 
duced hydrocarbon or similar substance 
will ever be identical with the natural 
one. On the other hand, he says, there 
are distinct indications of the possibil- 
ity of modifying the natural product to 
give it the advantages now claimed for 
the various synthetic rubbers. 





CEYLON 


To be fully prepared when the re- 
newal of the present restriction scheme 
comes up for consideration in April 
or June, 1938, Ceylon is taking steps to 
have ready complete statistical data on 
rubber estates. The verification of 
assessments of estates, especially of 
small holdings of less than 10 acres, is 
accordingly to be speeded up, a big 
task when it is considered that there 
are 100,000 small holdings. To facili- 
tate this work 38 additional inspec- 
tors have been appointed, and to pro- 
vide funds for salaries and allowances 
of these officers the cess on rubber is 
to be raised from 25 rupee cents per 
100 pounds to 30 cents. 

During the first nine months of 1936, 
Ceylon exported 78,138,128 pounds of 
rubber, compared with 86,236,168 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1935. 





BURMA 


The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee has fixed the quota of Bur- 
ma at 9,000 tons for 1937. 
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Arniet Latex Utensils 


In preparing crude rubber the ma- 
terial of which the utensils that come 
in contact with the latex—as coagula- 
tion tanks, partitions, strainers, etc.— 
are made is of the utmost importance. 
Not only must the utensils be able to 
stand a certain amount of rough han- 
dling, but they must also be resistant 
to acid, and finally the price must be 
reasonable. To a certain extent alumi- 
num has been found to answer these 
requirements, and aluminum §articles 
are finding increasing demand for es- 
tate use. 

Algemeen Landbouwweekblad stated 
Rubber Cultuur Mij. Amsterdam, 
which has extensive estates in East 
Coast Sumatra, has been striking out 
in a new direction. After the slump in 
rubber prices this firm in 1932 began 
to use ebonite for coagulating appa- 
ratus and after much experimentation 
established a factory where partitions 
for coagulating tanks and even the 
tanks were manufactured from a spe- 
cial hard rubber compound known as 
Arniet. 

Tests have shown that whereas alu- 
minum is more or less attacked by dif- 
ferent acids so that coagulation with 
the otherwise satisfactory and cheap 
coagulant sodium silico-fluoride, for in- 
stance, is impossible where appliances 
are made of aluminum, Arniet in every 
case showed perfect resistance. Again, 
aluminum partitions become somewhat 
dull and roughened in use, tending to 
cause the coagulum to stick to them; 
but Arniet surfaces are quite smooth 
and stay smooth, and once they have 
been thoroughly scrubbed to remove 
the greasy layer with which new Arniet 
is covered in course of manufacture, 
the coagulum never adheres to them. 
They are, therefore, easier to handle 
and to clean. While Arniet becomes 
soft and pliable when subjected to 
temperatures over 60° C., this condi- 
tion causes no difficulty, as these tem- 
peratures do not come in for considera- 
tion in normal factory practice. 

The new material is gaining favor in 
East Coast Sumatra where already 
more than 20,000 Arniet partitions are 
used; while the Rubber Cultuur Mij. 
Amsterdam itself has more than 200 
coagulating tanks in daily use. The 
partitions are obtainable in different 
sizes up to a maximum of 80 by 50 cm. 
and from 3 to 15 mm. thick. The tanks 
are of any length desired and with any 
number of grooves for the partitions, 
but cannot be supplied in widths ex- 
ceeding 78 cm., or depths over 50 cm. 
The Arniet is black, and as the tanks 
are held in metal frames painted silver 
grey with acidproof paint, they are at- 
tractive in appearance. Besides tanks 
and partitions the firm also makes stir- 
rers for sheet tanks, latex strainers of 
Arniet with nickel gauze, covers for 
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for holding 
coagulum 


tables, tanks 
latex guides, 


laboratory 
formic acid, 
chutes, etc. 

For Arniet wares it is claimed that 
they not only resist acid perfectly and 
have good mechanical resistance, but 
they are cheaper than similar aluminum 
articles. 


New Taxation 

The government has decided to levy 
an extra export duty of 2% on a num- 
ber of products, including rubber. 
While recognizing objections to addi- 
tional taxation at present, the govern- 
ment is obliged to take this course as 
the budgetary situation has developed 
more unfavorably than expected. Con- 
siderable sums have been voted for na- 
tional defense, and revenues will be 
curtailed by the reduction in the price 
of salt and the import duties. The new 
duty, effective the end of November, 
1936, will be in force 15 months. It is 
levied on estate rubber and on native 
rubber from districts having individual 
restriction. When individual restriction 
is applied to all native rubber, the 20% 
duty will be payable also by those at 
present paying the special export duty. 
Besides this special export duty, which 
has been raised to 57 guilders per hun- 
dred kilos, all native rubber is subject 
to a regular export duty of 5% which 
has been long in force and was im- 
posed because the natives could not be 
sufficiently reached by the income tax. 
At first the government proposed to 
double this last duty when individual 
restriction is introduced and the special 
duty is abolished, but this proposal was 
rejected by the Volksraad (People’s 
Council), and now the government an- 
nounces that in view of the universal 
2% tax it will abide by the decision 
of the council. 


Statistical 


Rubber exports from Netherland In- 
dia during September, 1936, totaled 22,- 
192,326 kilos dry, against 25,710,636 
kilos in August. Of this, 4,610,960 kilos 
came from Java and Madura and in- 
cluded 7,025 kilos of latex; estates in 
the Outer Provinces sent 7,636,206 kilos, 
including 893,843 kilos latex; while na- 
tive rubber came to 9,937,842 kilos. 

Provisional figures for October, 1936, 
place the total exports at 27,810,135 
kilos. Java and Madura accounted for 
6,647,706 kilos; estates in Outer Prov- 
inces for 9,219,226 kilos including 926,- 
908 kilos latex, and native rubber for 
11,943,203 kilos. Java also shipped 7,318 
kilos of tires in September and 23,651 
kilos of rubber manfactures in October, 
1936. 

Imports of automobiles increased to 
3,374 metric tons, value 2,645,000 guild- 
ers, in the first half of 1936, against 
2,469 tons, value 1,999,000 guilders, in 
the same period of 1935; trucks rose 
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from 981 tons, value 552,000 guilders to 
1,069 tons, value 624,000 guilders. At the 
same time tires dropped from 1,017 
metric tons, value 955,000 guilders, to 
468 tons, value 308,000 guilders, and 
inner tubes from 110 tons, value 107,000 
guilders, to 33 tons, value 34,000 guild- 
ers. 


Native Rubber Control 


On December 22 came word from 
Zuitenzorg, Java, that an ordinance was 
issued making effective the introduction 
of individual restriction from January 
1, 1937, for native rubber in those re- 
gions where a special duty is still 
levied. 





JAPAN 


Japan, which is showing so much en- 
terprise in the rubber business, is not 
lagging behind in the matter of syn- 
thetic rubber. Several leading rubber 
and cable companies have been work- 
ing on this problem. According to press 
reports, the Sumitomo Electric Wire 
Works has progressed furthest in this 
direction. This concern, developing the 
synthetic for some years, has now 
reached the stage where it can put the 
material out in commercial quantities. 
Recently it is said to have erected a 
factory with a daily capacity of 30 
tons of synthetic rubber obtained by 
a process that differs substantially from 
those followed in Europe and America. 
The Japan Motor Car & Airplane Tire 
Co., Osaka, is credited with producing 
synthetic rubber on an experimental 
scale; while the Toyo Chisso Rubber 
Co. is said to be attempting to make 
rubber from calcium chloride. The 
Nippon Saisei Gomu Kogyo has raised 
its capital from 200,000 to 500,000 yen, 
also with the intention of manufactur- 
ing synthetic rubber. 

Japanese rubber goods exports again 
declined during the first nine months 
of 1936, when they represented a value 
of 31,372,897 yen against 32,814,646 yen 


in 1935. The chief losses were sus- 
tained in footwear, cycle tires and 
tubes, and sporting goods. Shipments 


of hose and belting were about 45% 
higher than in the corresponding peri- 
od of 1935. Increases were also noted 
in toys, 9%; other rubber goods, 7.6%; 
automobile tires and tubes, and tires 
for rikishas. Yet all these gains were 
not enough to offset entirely the losses 
mentioned above. 





“Dayton Cog Belt Drives and V-Flat 
Drives.” The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. In this catalog, No. 
180, the construction is shown of sev- 
eral V-belt specialties, together with 
voluminous data and applications of 
the belts in industrial service. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,057,973. Tire Repair Jig. E. C. Plank, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

2,058,032. Rubber Thread Former. E. 
A. Murphy, assignor to Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England. 

2,058,100. Tire Casing Spreader. W. 
H. Peaden, W. H. Horster, and A. 
O’Dell, all of Tulsa, Okla., assignors 
to Tire Tools, Inc., a corporation of 
Okla. 

2,058,201. Golf Ball Tester. P. E. 
Young, Fairhaven, Mass., assignor to 
Acushnet Process Co., a corporation 
of Mass. 

2,058,211. Chronoscope. R. W. Brown, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,058,233. Vulcanizer. C. Iverson, as- 
signor to National Rubber Machinery 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,058,243. Rubber Cylinder Builder. 
W. A. Lippincott, Oak Park, and D. 
W. Campbell, Chicago, assignors to 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chicago, all 


in Ill. 
2,058,395. Golf Ball Mold Design Cut- 
ter. R. Atti, Union City, N. J. 


2,058,446. Shoe Sole Cementer. H. 
Haselier, Garfield, N. J., assignor to 
Barge Electric Shoe Cement Press, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,058, 491. Temperature Indicator. A. 
Noble, Naugatuck, assignor to Bristol 
o:, Waterbury, both in Conn. 

2,058,518. Thickness Measurer. P. B. 
Schuster, assignor to Magnetic Gauge 
Go:; both of Akron, O. 

2,058, 552. Dipped Rubber Article Form. 
H. Becher and J. Stein, both of New 
York, N. Y.; said Becher assignor to 
said Stein. 

2,058,758. Strand Handler. G. A. Bar- 
ber, Kent, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,058, 784. Balancer. H. B. Gibbons 
and R. C. Hoff, both of Akron, O., 
assignors to Wingfoot Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,058,805. Nonskid Tire Demonstrator. 
W. J. Lee, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

2,058,880. Embosser. 
signor to Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co., both 
waka, Ind. 

2,059,324. Safety Device. J. T. Emslie, 
Arlington, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,059,387. Brake Lining Apparatus. W. 
Nanfeldt, Clifton, assignor to World 
Bestos Corp., Paterson, both in N. J. 

2,059,831. Shoe Press. E. A. Willey, 
assignor to Converse Rubber Co., 
both of Malden, Mass. 


R. R. Haunt, as- 
Rubber & 
of Misha- 


2,059,883. Vulcanizer. C. Macbeth, 
Birmingham, England. 
2,060,061. Sole Layer. S. J. Finn, Bev- 


erly, Mass., assignor to United Shoe 

Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
2,060,193. Label Applier. H. R. Gil- 

son, Groton, Mass., assignor, by 


mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,060,269. Fabric Winder. G. F. Wikle, 


Detroit, Mich., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,060,380. Winder. A. F. Pym, Beach 


Bluff, assignor to Sibley-Pym Corp., 
Lynn, both in Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


361,278. Rubber Article Form. Inter- 
national Latex Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., assignee of J. R. Gammeter, 
Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

361,320. Rubber Article Apparatus. A. 
N. Spanel, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 

361,421. Tire Building Form.  Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of H. 
D. Stevens and R. W. Allen, co-in- 
ventors, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

361,422. Tire Builder. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, ot assignee of H. D. Stevens, 
Akron, USA. . 

361,434. Aalinsins Applier. Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of J. E. War- 
rell, both of Newark, On i. Ss 

361,468. Carbon Black Producer. F. 
C. Reed, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

361,540. Patch Maker. Gillette Rubber 
Co., assignee of A. R. Krause, H. O. 
Hutchens, J. F. Cullen, and A. C. 


Hirsch, co-inventors, all of Eau 
Claire; Wis.,'U. S.A. 
361,556. Tire Retreader. Pharis Tire & 


Rubber Co., assignee of H. Y. Hou- 
lette, both of Newark, O., U. S. A. 

361,774. Electric Vulcanizer. R. Du- 
pont, Epernay, France. 


United Kingdom 


447,227. Elastic Thread Apparatus. S. 
W. Alderfer, Akron, O., U. S. A 


448,971. Electric Heater. L. J. Clay- 
ton, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

449,002. Jewelry Mold. T. G. Junger- 
sen, Mimico, Ont., Canada. 


Den- 
Wil- 


449,198. Vulcanizer Time Switch. 
tal, Miz. Co., Ltd. and F. T. 
liams, both of London. 

449,297. Bathing Cap Form. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 

449,376. Vulcanizer. R. Dupont, Eper- 
nay, France. 

449,625. Electric Conduit Apparatus. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa., assignee of C. W. 
Abbott, Larchmont, N. Y., both in 
the U.S. A 


PROCESS 
United States 


Rubber Bonded Abrasive 
Article. R. J. Noble, Malden, as- 
signor to Heveatex Corp., Melrose, 
both in Mass. 

2,057,789. Spun Tubular Hose. A 
Petersen, Quincy, assignor to Arm- 
ored Tube Co., Malden, both in Mass. 

2,058,031. Surface Finished Article. E. 
A. Murphy, assignor to Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England. 


2,057,733. 


361,569. 


2,058,165. Protecting Fabricated 
Springs. C. F. McCoy, Pennington, 
assignor to Trenton Spring Products 
Co., Trenton, both in N. J. 

2,058,443. Shoe. J. B. Hadaway, 
Swampscott, Mass., assignor. to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 


son, N. J. 

2,058,865. Bonding Rubber and Metal. 
T. R. Griffith, assignor to R. J. 
Reaney, both of Ottawa, Canada. 

2,058,954. Impregnating Cord Fabric. 
W. Coverly, Sandwich, Ont., Canada. 

2,059,278. Sponge Rubber Article. W. 


S. Robinson, La Porte, Ind., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,059,284. Rubber Manufacture. J. W. 
Schade, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,060,041. Decorative Sheet Material. 
E. A. Corbin, Jr., Gradyville, and E. 
W. Wolf, Philadelphia, assignors of 
1/3 to W. C. Biddle, Lansdowne, all 
in Pa. 

2,060,120. Battery Box. W. F. Ray, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Rubberized Metal Containers, Inc., 
both of Chicago, III. 


2,060,342. and 2,060,343. Coated 7m 


Article. R. C. Palicki, Toledo, O. 

2,060,461. Bubble Chewing Gum. R P. 
Dyckman, Orange, N. J., assignor to 
L. A. Dreyfus Co., a corporation of 
Ne Y. 


2,060,576. Marked Rubber Goods. W. 
L. Kauffman, 2d, assignor to Lovell 
Mfg. Co., both of Erie, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


361,250. Fire Lighter. Inter-Empire 
Agencies, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of Rubylite, Ltd., Exmouth, 
assignee of G. N. Thomson, Ex- 
mouth, and C. K. Bamber, London, 
co-inventors, all in England. 

Inner Tube. Wingfoot Corp., 

Del., assis 


Wilmington, gnee of B. C. 


Eberhard, Akron, O., both in the 
U.S. As 
361,571. Tire Fabric. Wingfoot Corp., 


Wilmington, Del., ee ha G. D. 


Mallory, Akron, O., U. 
United aes 


447,729. Gas Mask. Hungarian Rub- 
ber Goods Factory, Ltd., and C. Ehr- 
mann, both of Budapest, Hungary. 


448,430. Ear Plug. J. P. Hers hman, 
Nottingham. 

448,669. Elastic Fabric. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands. 

448,855. Compound Sheet Material. J. 
S. Wheelwright, Ltd., London, and 
J. S. Wheelwright, Tonbridge 


449,000. Sealing Cans. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands. 


449,131. Noronha, 


Rio de Janeiro, 


Overshoe. J. De 


Brazil. 


449,158 Rubber Thread. T. L. Shep- 
herd, London. ' 
449,223. Compound Sheet Material. 
Thuringische Glaswoll - Industrie 
Vorm. S. Koch Ges., Hamburg, Ger- 

many. 
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449,252. Elastic Stocking. F. B. Dehn, 


London. (Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Wiyoming, Pa., U. S. A.) 
449,301. Molding Hollow Articles. K. 
Bratring, Luckenwalde, Germany. 
449.314 and 449,462. Rubber Thread. 
T. L. Shepherd, London. 

449,588. Tire Fabric. Cela Holding 
Soc. Anon., Luxemburg, Luxemburg. 

449,737. Cable Joint. Okonite Co., 
Passaic, and R. = + Nutley, 
both in N. J., U. 

449,782. Uniting Metal Foil and Paper. 
Aluminumwerk Tscheulin Ges., and 
K. Craemer, Teningen, Germany. 


449,788. Wall Panel. W. Lampferhoff, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
449.941. Tire Fabric. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
Germany 
638,036. Hard Rubber Goods. J. R. 
Geigy A.G., Basle, Switzerland. Rep- 


resented by A. Kring. 

638,226. Decorated Hollow Balls. Hess- 
ische Gummiwaren-Fabrik Fritz Pe- 
ter A.G., Klein-Auheim a.M. 

638,227. Colored Hollow Goods with 
Relief Decorations. Hessische Gum- 
miwaren-Fabrik Fritz Peter A.G, 
Klein-Auheim a.M. 

638,345. Vulcanizing Process. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Represented by C. 
Berlin. 


Dunlop 
London, England. 
and E. Weigand, 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


Coating Composition. H. L. 
Fisher, Leonia, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,057,717. Treating Rubber Surfaces. 
R. H. Gerke, Nutley, N. J., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,057,999. Chlorinated Rubber Compo- 
sition. W. D. Bowlby, assignor to 
Hercules Powder Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,058,222. Rubber Color. FE. Fischer, 
Offenbach a. M., Germany, assignor 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 


York, N. Y 


2,057,715. 


2,058,246. Bonding Rubber to Metal. 
W. J. McCortney, Royal Oak, as- 
signoi to Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 


both in Mich. 

2,058,247. Chemically Creaming Latex. 
J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., assign- 
or to U nited States Rubber Co., New 
York, ws 


2,058, 547. ‘Accelerator. H. Adkins, 
Madison, Wis., and H. I. Cramer, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

2,058,615. Age Resister. H. A. Mor- 
ton, Akron, O. 

2,058,771. Accelerator. M. Clifford, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp.,, Wilmington, Del. 


2,058,840. Accelerator. H. R. Thies, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,059,430. Rubber Composition. T 
S. Arnold, Bradford, England. 

2,059,448. Rubber Composition. 
Epstein and B. R. Harris, 
Chicago, III. 

2,059,778. Rubber Composition. K. 
Dietz, Frankfurt a. M., and K. Frank, 
Bad Soden a. Taunus, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., all in Germany. 

2,060,129. Latex Coating Composition. 


. and 


A. K. 
both of 





M. O. Schur, aacnns to Brown Co., 
both of Berlin, N. 

2,060,412. Oil Varnish. W. Breuers 
and H. Schatz, both of Ludwigshafen 
a. Rhine, assignors to I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., all 
in Germany. 

2,060,428. Accelerator. 


W. Scott, Ni- 


tro, W. Va., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dominion of Canada 


361,217. Plastic Substance. J. C. Pat- 
rick, Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 

361,415. Accelerator. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of a E. Messer, Cheshire, 
Conn., U. 

361,541. th 
& Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of H. 
I. Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, both in 
070.3: A; 

361,570 and 361,572. Accelerator. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del., as- 
signee of H. I. Cramer, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., both in the U. S. A. 

361,601. Accelerator. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, O., both in the U.S. A. 

361,606. Carbon Black Production. L. 
M. Pidgeon and G. S. Whitby, co-in- 
ventors, both of Ottawa, Ont. 

361,713. Rubber Cement. Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of I. Williams and C. C. Smith, 
co-inventors, both of Pennsgrove, 


Ne Wes As 
United Kingdom 
448,849. Seed Coating Composition. G. 


Goodyear Tire 


E. Heyl, London. 

449,026. Paper Coating Composition. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London. 

449,056. Latex Stabilization. L. Mel- 
lersh-Jackson, London. (Heveatex 
Corp., Melrose, Mass., U. S. A.) 

449,165. Rubber Composition. Hevea- 
tex Corp., Melrose, Mass., U. S. A. 

449,255. Powdered Rubber. ee 
Corp., Melrose, Mass, U. S. 

449,428. Latex Stabilizer. Henkel & 


Cie. Ges., 


Dusseldorf, Germany. 
449,528. 


Attaching Rubber to Metal. 

. J. Reaney, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

449542. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tion. J. P. Baxter, Widnes, T. N. 
Montgomery and J. G. Moore, both 
of Runcorn, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London. 

449,607. Wetting Agent. W. J. Ten- 
nant, London. (Henkel & Cie. Ges., 
Dusseldorf, Germany.) 

449,641. Accelerator. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

449,752. Plastic Metallic Composition. 
C. A. Laise, Tenafly, N. J., U. S. A. 

449,779. Lubricant. R. W. Asprey, 
Concord, Australia. 

449,957. Rubber Hydrogenation. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Det, U. d. A. 





GENERAL 
United States 


2,057,687. Pneumatic Airplane Seat. F. 
G. Manson, Dayton, O. 

2,057,701. Reel Separator. F. Zonino, 
Naugatuck, and A. G. Emery, New 
Haven, both in Conn., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 





India Rubber World 


2,057,709. Sliding Seat Guide. A. S. 
Cheston, Birmingham, England. 

2,057,713. Raincoat. R. Edelson, Mish- 
awaka, Ind., assignor to United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

2,057, 716. Traveler Mechanism. B. H. 
Foster, Maplewood, N. J., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,057,718. Electrical Device. C. H. 
Gunthorp, Des Plaines, assignor to 





Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
both in IIL. 

2,057,729. Storage Battery Intercell 
Connecter. A. Mayer, Detroit, Mich. 


2,057,738. Paving Block. W. L. Pipes, 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,057,797 and 2,057,798. Tire Repair 
Patch. J. T. Springer, Los Angeles, 
Calif., assignor, by decree of court, 
to S. Springer, widow of said J. T. 
Springer, deceased. 

2,057,799. Tire Boot Anticreep Anchor- 
age. G. A. Stanzel, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 

2,057,831. Pile Fabric. G. S. Hiers, 
Gy ‘nwyd, assignor to Collins & Aik- 
man Corp., Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

2,057,873. Floor Covering. E. P. At- 
wood, assignor to Durkee-Atwood 
Co., both of Minneapolis, Minn. 

2,057,955. Cushioned Railway Rail. M. 
Kahn, Cologne-Riehl, Germany. 

2,058,052. Dress Shield. S. Bender- 
sky, Irvington, N. J. 

2,058,158. Pouch. W. P. Koeller, as- 
signor to Pres-To-Fill Products Co., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,058,221. Hand Covering. H. B. Fer- 
guson, Seattle, Wash. 

2,058,257. Rubber Lining Retainer. J. 
A. Porteous, Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada, assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,058,317. Horse Collar. J. James, 
Lynnville, Ind. 

2,058,340. Hairdressers’ Hairpin Hold- 
er. C. M. Miller, Winter Park, Fla. 

a 416. Towel Rack Attachment. 

C. S. Comstock, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

2,058,509. Infant’s Undergarment. D. 
Rose, Waltham, Mass. 

2,058,515. Eyecup. L. W. Schaaff, 
White Plains, assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of 52% to W. M. 
Kuhn, New York, both in N. Y. 

2,058,516. Dropper. L. W. Schaaff, 
White Plains, assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of 52% to W: M. 
Kuhn, New York, both in N. Y. 

2,058,557. Tire Pressure Gage. P. M. 
Bourdon, Paris, assignor to Michelin 
& Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, France. 

2,058,583. Cushioned Tool Handle. F. 
P. Forss, Aurora, assignor to Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, both in III. 

2,058,623. Rubber Cushion. H. W. 
Protzeller and F. Fahland, both of 
Fairmont, Minn. 

2,058,630. Railway Car. C. De L. Rice, 
Hartford, Conn. 

2,058,674. Packing. W. W. Flinchum, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2,058,691. Trailer. W. Holsten and H. 
Tonn, both of Lake Mills, Wis. 

2,058,693. Phonograph. W. H. Hutter, 
assignor to Rock-Ola Mfg. Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,058,740. Steering Wheel Cover. J. 
R. Summers, assignor of % to R. K. 
Covington and ¥% to T. E. Covington, 
all of Little Rock, Ark. 
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2,058,778. Tire. R. P. Dinsmore, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,058,989. Gas Mask. A. Isaac, Lyon, 
assignor to Dognin-Societe Anonyme, 
Villeurbanne, both in France. 


2,058,991. Corset. M. Kahn, New 
York, Y. 

2,059,008. Electrical Connecter. F. 
Marquart, Cleveland, O. 


2,059,030. Resilient Vehicle Wheel. W. 
Ravestein, Monster; M. A. P. Rave- 
stein, executrix of said W. Ravestein, 
deceased, assignor to N. V. Handels- 
vereenizing V. H. Fa. Bessel-Kok, 


both of Amsterdam, all in Nether- 
lands. 
2,059,045. Tire Pressure Controller. E. 


A. Seymour, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2,059,055. Submarine Cable. E. Studt, 
assignor to Norddeutsche Seekabel- 
werke A. G., both of Nordenham, 
Germany. 

2,059,103. Garment Belt. H. Hardie 
and J. F. Hargreaves, assignors to 
Faultless Mfg. Co., all of Baltimore, 
Md 


2,059,132. Needled Fabric. T. S. Mc- 


Dermott, assignor to Clark-Cutler- 
McDermott Co., both of Franklin, 
Mass. 


2,059,203. Sheet Rubber. E. G. Bird, 
La Porte, Ind., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,059,207. Transmission Belt. H. W. 
Catt, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,059,256. Car Wheel. E. Latshaw, 
assignor to J. G. Brill Co., both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,059,318. Container. P. E. de Merce, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,059,484. Wiper Blade. W. Paulus, 
assignor to Trico Products Corp., 
both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,059,577. Fountain Pen. B. W. Hanle, 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Eagle 
Pencil Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,059,588. Acoustic Device. J. J. Kuhn, 
Elizabeth, 'N. J., assignor to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,059,747. Shoe. E. F. Roberts, Rye, 
assignor to United States Rubber 
ge uae Inc., New York, both in 

wy, 


2,059,748. Wetting Device. W. H. 
Rose, Jersey City, N. J. 

2,059,764. Tire. FF. Zerillo, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


2,059,785. Air Pressure Device. A. 
Gaik, Chicago, III. 

2,059,820. Girdle and Shorts. R. W. 
Spain, assignor of % to Henry J. 
Tully & Co., both of New York, 
N. Y 


2,059,847. Sole Affixer. W. C. Card, 
Jr., Winthrop, Mass., assignor_ to 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., New 


ork, N:. Y. 

2,059,848. Seat Connecter. P. Cavitt, 
Watseka, IIl. 

2,059,914. Toothbrush. G. S. Rosen- 


berg, assignor of % to H. D. Kane, 
both of Minneapolis, Minn. 

2,059,955. Inner Tube. M.C. McWher- 
ter, Derry, Pa. 

2,059,982. Rail Car Tire. E. G. Budd, 
assignor to Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,060,127. Eye 7. - W. B. Scho- 
field, New York, 

2,060,212. Bottle i ‘eit Nipple. A. 
Herstein, assignor to himself and W. 
Fusske, joint trustees, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill 


2,060,253. Leather-like Material. H. P. 
Shopneck, Danvers, Mass. 

2,060,304. Punctured Tire Filler. H. 
Grummer, Rheinhausen-Hochemmer- 
ich, Germany. 

2,060,322. Power Transmission Mech- 
anism. G. W. Johnson, Cincinnati, 
O., assignor, by mesne assignments, 


to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
2,060,353. Weatherstrip. C. A. Tea, 


Detroit, assignor to Chrysler Corp., 
Highland Park, both in Mich. 


2,060,467. Garment Waistband. A. J. 
Krein, Baltimore, Md. 

2,060,565. Flywheel. H. D. Geyer, 
Dayton, O., assignor, by mesne as- 


signments, to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,060,566. Fender Antisqueak Trim 
Strip. H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
General Motors ae Detroit, Mich. 

2,060, mo Mop. W. H. Jayne, Brook- 
lyn, IN; Ye 

2,060,706. Variable Pressure Therapeu- 
tic Apparatus. C. A. Vinal, S. Wey- 
mouth, assignor to J. H. Emerson, 
Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,060,709. Electrical Connection Plug. 
Nb Wertzheiser, Newark, assignor to 
Hatfield Wire ’& Cable Co., Hillside, 
both in N, J. 

2,060,714. Inner Tube. G. Andrews, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dominion of Canada 


361,242. Elastic Garment. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of P. Adamson, Rye, N. Y., 
U 


Se As 

361,243. Woven Fabric. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
—, of P. "Adamson, Rye, N. ¥;, 
US: A 

361,288. Notebook. Rockwell - Barnes 
Co., assignee of T. J. Salsman, both 
of Chicago: Pll, U.S; A. 

361,293. Hose Coupling. Weatherhead 
Co., assignee of A. J. Weatherhead, 
Jr., both of Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

361,314. Spat. P. Ps McClure, Glovers- 
ville, N.Y, 

361, 318. Windshield “wiper and De- 
froster. J. W. Shriver, Wichita, Kan., 


361,346. Engine Mounting. Fe °C; 
Lord, Erie, Pa. U.S.A. 
361,353. Nut Lock. B. Vaurs, Paris, 


France. 
361,367. Rubber Lining Retainer. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., assignee 


of J. A. Porteous, both of Montreal, 
PQ) 

361,393. Spring Suspension. Steel 
Wheel Corp., Chicago, IIl., assignee 
of V. W. Kliesrath, S. Bend, Ind., 
both in the U. S. A. 

361,424. Tire. General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., assignee of H. T. Kraft, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


361,428. Friction Material. Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of S. Collier, Waukegan, 
lil, both in the U. S: A 

361,429. Friction Article. Johns- 


Manville Corp., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of F. L. Hess, Somerville, 


N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

361,478. Thermometer Sterilizer. A. 
Warshawsky, Brooklyn, N. _ Y., 
US. AS 

361,487. Skate. J. H. Ball, Calgary, 
Alta. 

361,744. Blasting Plug. R. J. Heitz- 
man, inventor, and W. E. Resler, 
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assignee of %4 of the interest, both 
A. 


of Shamokin, Pa. U. S 
United Kingdom 


447,987. Flexible Lead Strain Taker. 
Bulpitt & Sons, Ltd. and W. H. 
Bulpitt, both of Birmingham. 

448,037. Electric Conduit. G. R. Shep- 
herd, London. (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa., 

U.S. AD 

448,071. Stocking. Scott & Williams, 
Inc., New York, assignee of * . 
Page, Brooklyn, bothin N. Y., U.S.A. 

448,085. Shoe. Hungarian Rubber 
Goods Factory, Ltd., Budapest, Hun- 


gary. 

448,087. Vehicle Body. E. G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., assignee of G. Trautvetter, 
both of Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

448,090. Windscreen Cleaner. Trico 
Seow Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Pais: 

448,124. “Sliding Clasp Fastening. G. 
H. C. Corner, Sutton Coldfield, and 
Lightning Fasteners, Ltd., London. 


448,223. Tire. W. Amsler, Feuerthalen, 
Switzerland. 

448,228. Clothes Hanger. O. B. Witz, 
Essen, Germany. 

448,274. Cycle Handlebar. W. Sadler, 
Hagiey. 

448,297. Toy. F. R. B. Whitehouse 


and Chad Valley Co., Ltd., both of 
Birmingham. 

448,307. Electric Conductor. 
Celanese, Ltd., London. 


British 


448,323. Tire. H. Wessel, Remscheid, 
Germany. 

448,329. Floor Block. A. Elmendorf, 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

448,367. Bed Rest. J. A. Jackson, 
Birmingham. 


448,438. Printing Surface. 
Bielefeld, Germany. 


G. Fischer, 


448,511. Coupling. M. Surjaninoff, 
Stammersdorf, Austria. 

448,557. Draught Excluder. M. Jones, 
Macclesfield. 

448,591. Doll. S E. Bowers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sk. 

448,596. Doll. E. G Schaeffer, Brook- 
lyn, Ne Y.,. U, 

448,615. Brush. ks Ltd., Green- 
ford (Hoover Co., N. Canton, O., 
Un SAS) 

448,625. Refrigerator. S. D. Ware, 


London. 

448,639. Woven Fabric. 
nese, Ltd., London. 
448,709. Engine Mounting. Soc. D’Ex- 
ploitation Des Brevets L. Simon 


British Cele- 


(Amortisseurs Sanchok) Soc. Anon., 
Paris, France. 
448,779. Cable. Marconi’s Wireless 


Telegraph Co., Ltd., London, G. M. 
Wright, Woodham Ferrers, and N. 
M. Rust, Chelmsford. 

448,780. Advertisement Supporter. W. 
C. King, Georgeham. 

448,785. Cop Dyeing Preparer. J. 
Brandwood, Southport. 

448,933. Hose Pipe. J. H., D. A., and 
H. D. Greenwood, all of London. 

449,016. Tire. N. Straussler and 
Straussler Mechanization, Ltd., both 
of London. 

449,021. Wall Plug. W. W. Hamill, 
Chigwell. 

449,030. Vacuum Pump. H. R. and C. 
F. Batten, both of Glamorgan, Wales. 

449,083. Heat Nonconducting Cover- 
ing. C. G. Munters, Stockholm, . 


Sweden. 

449,093. Sliding Clasp Fastening. G. 
H. C. Corner, Sutton Coldfield, and 
Lightning Fasteners, Ltd., London. 
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449,136. Tire. 
Manufacturers, Ltd., 

449,146. Running Shoe. 
Chipperfield. 

449.167. Hair Waver. Osborne, Gar- 
rett & Co., Ltd., Winstanley, Ltd., 
and G. E. Winstanley, all of London. 


Consolidated Rubber 
London. 
G. M. Butler, 


449,231. Draught Excluder. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 

449259. Surgical Syringe. H. H. 


Schulz and A.G. Products, Ltd., both 
of London. 

449,287. Tire Valve. O. Bothe, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany. 

449, 288. Joint Packing. Electrolux, 
Ltd., Luton, assignee of Aktiebolaget 
Elektrolux, ‘Stockholm, Sweden. 

449,303. Friction Clutch. — Mfg. 
Co., Elizabeth, 'N. J., U. 

449,304. Refrigerator. Siehish Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., London. 

449,319. Spring Fork. C. Macbeth, 
Birmingham. 

449,336. Shoulder Pad. S. Frais, Lon- 


don 

449,358. Bottle Capsule Applier. E. 
Pommer, (trading as Korkfabrik E. 
Pomeranz), Vienna, Austria. 

449,363. Mat. Schumacher & Schnei- 
der Patents, Inc., Chicago, IIl, 
13:35; Jas 

449,377. Wearing Apparel. E. K. Ren- 
der, Hillingdon. ; 

449,396. Vehicle Bumper. S. Smith, 
Chobham. : 

449,455. Vehicle Spring Suspension. 
Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, Ger- 

many. 

449,506. Folding Link Mat. India 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd, and C. J. 


Pomeroy, both of Inchinnan. 
449,511. Vehicle Body. W. E. Knight, 
London. 
449,518. Valve. P. G. Hornell, Lid- 
ingo, and N. S. Hansson, Stockholm, 
both in Sweden. 


449.558. Overshoe Fastener. P. R. 
Youl, Glasgow, Scotland. 
449,635. Windscreen Cleaner. M. V. 


Ward, London. 

449,659. Elastic Stocking. L., W., and 
O. Flemmich, (trading as A. Flem- 
mich Sohne), all of Vienna, Austria. 

449,663. Grinding Wheel. Norton Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Ltd., Welwyn Garden 
City. 

449 676. Container Seal. Mauser Ma- 
schinenbau Ges., Ehrenfeld, Germany. 

449,701. Resilient Motor Support. Brit- 
ish Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
London. 

449,720. Surgical Dressing. F. J. Far- 
rell, Beccles. 

449,738. Wheel. Svenska Aktiebolaget 
3romsregulator, Malmo, Sweden. 
449,744. Battery. Chloride Electrical 
Storage Co., Ltd., and A. W. Browne, 

both of Clifton Junction. 

449.778. Animal Drinking Device. A. 
Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland. 


449.787. Wearing _—. - A. Bar- 
cley, Newark, N. J., U. 
449.798. Vehicle Spring aii, 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., 


Se 
449.823. Pad Holder. A. Read, Derby. 
449.824. Electrostatic Meter. Egyesult 

Izzolampa Es Villa-Mossagi Resz- 


venytarsasag, Ujpest, Hungary. 


449,841. Paint Brush. Beechwood, 
Ltd., and E. A. Wilcock, both of 
Chesham. 

449.856. Hose. Textil - Syndikatges., 


Chemnitz, Germany. 
449.889. Tire Inflator. 
Toronto, Ont., 


T. Lennard, 
Canada. 








449,905. Helmet. E. H. Thierry, 
Hounslow. 
449,931. Tire Pressure Gage. W. Tur- 


ner, Sheffield. 
449,969. Galosh. M. 
laken, Switzerland. 
449,973. Ferrule. India Tyre & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd, and C. J. Pomeroy, 
both of Inchinnan. 
449,979. Coated Fabric. F. B. Dehn, 


M. Grant, Inter- 


London. (Seaman Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, 711i, U.S. A.) 
449,985. Retractive Switch. S. Satch, 


Tokio, and F. Shibutani, Aomoriken, 
both in Japan. 

449,990. Driving Belt. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


338,932. Apro-Tecto. Sanitary aprons. 
Sport Lane, Inc., Cleveland, O. 

338,934. Snodotte. Acid product for 
rubber, etc. Wyandotte Oil & Fat 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

338,947. Velvene. Preparation for use 





as an accelerator and dispersing 
agent. W. C. ” eae Co., Inc., 
New York, N. 


338,974. Golf King. Golf balls. Ford 
Hopkins Co., doing business as Golf 
King Co., Chicago, Ill. 

339,159, Plioweld. Rubber tank lin- 
ings. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

339,177. Creslac. Electrical current 
carrying cordage. Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, N. J. 

339,196. Representation of a winged 
foot between the word: “Goodyear.” 
Hose and belting. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

339,209. Shield containing representa- 
tions of a tennis player, golfer, run- 
ner, and baseball player; initials: 
“NSGA;” and the words: “It pays 
to play.” Balls. National Sporting 
Goods Assn., Cleveland, O. 

339,215. Marbon. Rubber hydrochlo- 
ride, cast films thereof, and coatings 
for paper sheets. Marbo Products 
Corp., Chicago, III. 

339,217. Marbo. Rubber _ chloride, 
rubber hydrochloride, chlorinated 
rubber hydrochloride, casein, gelatin, 
cast films thereof, and coatings for 
paper sheets. Marbo Products Corp., 


High and Dry. Raincoats. 
Plottel Bros., New York, N. Y. 


339,323. Dauntless. Golf balls. United 
States — Products, Inc., New 
York, N. 

339,324. ‘Triumph. Golf balls. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

339,448. Representation of electric 


flashes and the word: “Spur” ema- 

nating therefrom. Storage batteries. 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
ass. 

339,454. Filex. Elastic yarn. Caout- 

chouc Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
y. 


339,455. Filex. Elastic fabrics. Ca- 
outchouc Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, 


339,484. Everseal. Rubber for secur- 
ing glass in frame channels. 
Walker, doing business as Everseal 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

339,492. Progress. Rubber type, type 
sets, office printing outfits, type dates 
and holders, sign markers, etc. Su- 
perior Type Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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339,502. Representation of a striped 
package containing a rolled up bath- 
ing cap and a pair of latex pants. 
Bathing caps, latex baby pants, and 
latex swim pants. International La- 
tex Corp., Rochester, N 

339,508. Representation of a gauntlet 
and above it the word: “Durawear.” 
Chemical and latex or rubber treated 
glove material. Landers Corp., To- 
ledo, O. 

339,589. Pennant. Tires. Federal Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

339,596. Red Wolf. Belting. Bais. 

Langdon, doing business as Langdon 
Feeder Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

339,635. Multi-Stop. Tires. Fisk Rub- 
ber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

339,753. Timol. Tire molds. Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, Chicago, IIl. 

339,758. Sur-Rug Insures Rugs from 
Slipping. Liquid rubber in ammonia 
solution applied on backs of rugs to 
prevent slippage. Sambo Dairy 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

339,774. A-77. Accelerator. Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O., 
assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

339,782. Diamond containing the let- 
ters: “D-X.” Tires and inner tubes. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum  Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

339,783. Diamond containing the let- 


ters: “MPC.” Tires and inner tubes. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


339,793. Moss Rub. Pile fabric rugs. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

339,794. Super Lastique. Corset and 
brassiere elastic piece goods. Artistic 
Foundations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

339,795. Twin Lastique. Corset and 
brassiere elastic piece goods. Artistic 
Foundations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

339,872. Atlas Lug Grip. Tires. Atlas 
Supply Co., Newark, N. J 


339,900. Conture. Sanitary belts. I. B. 
oe Rubber Co., New York, 
a 


339,926. Supreme. Electrical wires and 
cables. General Cable Corp., New 
York N. ¥. 

339,981. Anode. Rubber covered wire 
mesh dish drainers, beverage bottle 
cases, milk bottle carriers, and test 
tube racks. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

340,046. “tude.” Brassieres, corsets, 
panties, girdles, garter belts, etc. 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

340,050. Latexeen. Bathing and shower 
caps. American Latex Corp., New 
Tork; Ny YF. 


340,101. Zephyr. Cold patching ce- 
ment. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O 


340,108. Dillectric. 
repair vulcanizers. 
Cleveland, O 

340,114. Representation of a seal con- 
taining the word: “Sealleak.” Pneu- 
matic tire fluids. F. A. Seiberling, 
doing business as Fred A. Seiberling 


Portable electric 
Dill Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
340,135. Moldette. Chin strap and 
facial contour molder. M. Quiros, 


New York, N. Y. 

340,225. Label containing representa- 
tion of a bather stretching the cap 
on her head the length of her arm. 
Bathing and shower caps. American 
Latex Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Commodity Exchange a drop to 225%¢. The opening price on ‘i 1935 1936 
x Lit ipa as 
TapuLatzD WEEK-ENp CLosinG Prices amg aio es od ‘ /»¢, declining ina A sccaee Ey aa Eiar 
" et (w”*é‘CO™O™OSOCOCOCOC;*C; ROE TI 
Oct. Nov. D Dec. Dec. Dec. ot - 
Futures 31 28 $12 19 26 On December 15 the International 
MOvassceCLUAOO mecuiey Gisssel Jeeeet. wee see. Rubber Regulation Committee in- 2 
Dee. 17.12 18.54 19.20 18.87 20.33 21.57 creased the quota to 75%, effective 2 
Jan. .... «+... 18.55 19.25 18.89 20.36 21.62 : a 
Mar. 17.15 18.55 19.28 18.97 20.41 21.67 January 1, 1937, over the October in- ‘5 
uly reap ge as ged pag rae crease to 70%. The committee also set > 
Oct. .... ss.e. 18.55 19.21 18.81 20.21 21.21 the quota at 80%, effective April 1, § 
Volume 1937. The announcement of these © 8 
per week quota increases had a steadying effect 6 ; 
(tons)... 9,640 6,250 8,940 7,840 17,78011.900 on the market. 7) Sean imi 
. ” Rubber stocks in the United States 2Ct INDIA RUBBER WORLD | 
THE accompanying table shows prices are maintained in sparing proportions JFMAMJJASOND) FMAMJJASOND 
of representative future contracts on fiyen ; : TInj - 
: : n in this respect the United States ; 
the New York market during approxi- has the advantage of a lower freight New York Gutside Market—Spot 
mately the last two months. rate compared to that for shipments to Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
A strong upward tendency in price J] ondon and Liverpool. The low credit 
featured the market during December. status of Russia, Germany, and Italy 19¢ level. Beyond that price factories 


This condition has persisted since early 
in November, when the price reached 


acts to preclude those countries from 
importing rubber freely from the Far 


became very reluctant to buy. Another 
important influence restricting factory 
interest was the approach of the year- 


174%¢ and passed the 18¢ level on No- East; hence they depend on British : 
vember 16. From December 1, at  ctocks mainly, which tends to overdraw €"4 inventory period when restocking 
18%4¢, ribbed smoked sheet climbed op that source of supply. supplies of all kinds is necessarily cur- 


steadily to 20¢ on December 15 and 
hovered around 20¢ for some time. 
The rising trend of prices became very 
active on December 23 under specu- 





New York Outside Market 
The steadily rising price for ribbed 


tailed. 

Runaway market activity, developeda 
few days before Christmas, carried the 
price of ribbed smoked sheet rapidly 


lative influence, and for several days smoked sheets which featured the mar- upward until it reached 2314¢ on De- 
the strong upward swing followed that ket entirely throughout November cember 28. This price was purely 
in London, resulting in run-away mar- served markedly to restrict factory speculative and nominal since there 


ket conditions that carried the price of 
spot to 23%4¢ on December 28, followed 


buying interest. However some heavy 
buying developed early in the month 


was no factory buying. On December 
30 spot was offered at 21%¢. 





the next day by market weakness and just previous to the price reaching the Week-end closing prices on No. 1 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Pliantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


December, 1936— 





November, 1936 











23 24 25 26" 27 28 30 zi 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 1l 12 14 15 16 17 18 19 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 18% 1814 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 185% 1854 19 193% 19% 19% 19% 19% 19 19 19% 1948 20% 20%4 20% 20% 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1875 1835 18¥5 1814 18% 18y— 18% 183% 18%% 1848 19¥% 19% 19x% 19% 19% 19 1 19¥5 197% 205 20¥5 2045 20% 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 18 18% 18% 18y5 1875 1836 1836 181% 18% 18% 19% 197_ 19% 19 19fy 18}§ 1848 195% 197% 20y5 20¥5 204% 20% 
No.4Ribbed SmokedSheet 18 18% 18% 18y5 18y% 1836 1836 181% 18% 18% 19% 19xy 1914 19 19p_ 184% 1843 1916 194% 20% 20% 2014 204, 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 187 19 19% 19y¥¢ 19%, 1934 1914 1956 1956 20 2036 20% 20x— 20% 20i%% 20ry 205 205 2lyy 214% 21% 21% 21% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 18% 19 19% 19 19x 1934 1914 1956 1956 20 2036 20% 20x5 20% 20y_ 20ry 20ry Wye 2Zlyy 2136 2136 21% 21% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 1825 18¢ 18% 181%4 18% 18y— 18% 18% 18% 184% 19x 197 19¥e 197%; 19% 19 19 1914 194% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe......- 8 18% 18% 18y— 18¥_ 1836 1836 18% 18% 18% 19% 19 19% 19 1975 184§ 1848 19% 197% 20%, 20 20#; 20% 
No. 2 Amber........eceee 1875 18¥5 1845 18% 18% 18¥— 187% 18% 18¥5 1848 1935 1975 19H 19% 19% 19 9 1914 194% 2014 20% 20364 207, 
No, 3 Amber......-0000- 18 18% 18% 1875 187" 1836 1836 18% 18% 18% 1914 19 19% 19 19p5 1848 1848 19% 1976 203) 20¢% 203 20% 
No. 4 Amber.......--00+ 17%4 17% 1734 1738 1748 177% 17% 183% 183% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18% 1848 1848 1843 197 1934 207, 207% 203% 20% 
Rolled Brown. <6<<02604% 17% 18 18% 18y5 185 1814 1814 18% 18% 18% 187% 1856 187% 1854 184% 18y% 18y% 1848 1914 193% 19348 1948 20 
*Holiday. 
New York Outside Market (Continued) Foreign Trade Information 

December, 1936. For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 





21 a: ee a United States Department of Commerce, Bureau A a and Domestic 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 20% 20% 203§ 2156 Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet........+-.-++ 20%; 20f5 20% 213% No. MMO ITY AN INTRY 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet........+.++.. 20 yz 20te 207% 217% sii” aia i rigid ‘ . . ails 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 20% 20% 20¢% 21% } 039 Synthetic, oilproof rubber ........... rague, Uzecnosiovakia. 
ne et ARE Toe eer 213% 2114 2225 22% ES 3 5 oh ce oe haere Cnuhe ene aneeee Istanbul, Turkey 
No, D. Thick Tate CUEDE. .. ciesascsccees 21% 2114 22% 22% $2,068 aia tae 5-5 and eee <a eeceese sees Bandoeng, Java 
Wo. 2, BrOWN CfODE. os ccwcccccevoessisecee 201%4 203% 2038 21% 42,076 Balloons, toys, rubber hosiery, hospital _ 
NDS Brows OCNODE so 654 20%.665's ses ecaeees Of 20% 20% 21% sheetings, and hard rubber specialties. Welland, Canada 
Mag MMR oo bcc eeceos sesccaccce 20% 2036 208 21% 42,078 Tires and tubes.........+.+eseeeeees Lima, Peru 
No RIMMER eo ork ACL a eke oy 20#5 20s 20% 21% +2,079 Transmission and conveyer belting.... Lima, Peru 

IMR ne OR ek ye ee as neg 20te 20% 2034 2136 TRG. AN WEIOMIITEED oe ceeteccewerees nes ima, Peru 
Re. 4 RS I Sean ee nae has 1948 194% 2014 21% S74ar TMOOES (GUGES  ocietcc ntsc eedesetdecce Bridgetown, Barbados 

*Purchase. fAgency. {Purchase and agency. 


*Holiday. 
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ribbed smoked sheets follow: Decem- 
ber 5, 1934¢; December 12, 19¢; De- 
cember 19, 20%e¢; December 26, 215%¢; 


January 2, 21°/2¢. 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per po 





Dec. 2¢ Nov. 25, Dec. 26, 

Paras 193 1936 193¢ 
Upriver fine ..... 13 22% 24 
Upriver fine ..... *15 2612 29 
Upriver coarse ... 9 : 12% > 
Upriver coarse ... *125% *1814 22 
Islands fine .....-- 13 21% ths 
Islands fine ......- *153%4 *26 | 29 
Acre, Bolivian fine. 1314 2234 25 
Acre, Bolivian fine. *15% *26%4 *30 
Beni, Bolivian .... 13% 23 ' 25} 
Madeira fine ..... 13 22) 2434 
Caucho 
Upper ball ....... ae 12% 15 
Upper ball ......- *1256 *18% *22 
Lower ball .....-- 8% 12% 14% 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin - 6% 7 6 
Pressed block .... 12/15 10/20 12/21 
Sarawak ..cccccee 6% 6 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

Getee ccccnccses 12 13% 6 
Ampar ......-sce- 13 14 16% 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez ....... 13% 16% 9 
Black Kassai ..... 13% 16% 19% 
Prime Niger flake. 25 27 28% 
Gutta Percha 
NO Se 123% 10% 10% 
Gutta Soh ....... 13 12% 13% 
Red Macassar .... 2.20 1.10 1.00 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 7 q 

OO SS 30 32 30 
Manaos block .... 27 25 27 
Surinam sheets .. 35 32 36 

Amber ..ccccccs 38 36 39 

i | 





i ee and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazi 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 





India Rubber World 


STOCKS 


Onited States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 





Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S. Importers, U. S. Warehouses, _. duction —— 
J Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Por (Net Est 

Twelve Imports* sumption Etc.¢ Afloatt Liverpool7t Stockstt ewe matedt Stocenty 

Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Ton ons Tons 
1984 .c20ee 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,019,200 Pie 729,391 
BOBS scscne 448,116 491,544 303,000 39,094 164,295 28,304 872,722 942,924 634,196 

1936 
January ... 31,292 48,506 285,054 43,870 162,107 31,195 62,726 83,993 569,826 
February .. 35,219 36,746 282,902 46,532 157,028 38 421 64,019 68,635 572,323 
March .... 37,451 42,703 276,823 58,935 147,712 29,322 69,252 80,132 590,475 
April .. 51,897 264,228 47,678 140,404 32,200 60,030 85,336 527,178 
May 50,482 248,317 48,860 130,590 26,687 68 837 90,090 501,582 
June 52,636 245,886 47,228 122,285 28,260 66,478 87,829 532,992 
ie 48,127 234,498 60,343 113,386 29,493 83,850 86,697 490,074 
August 6,657 229,056 63,59 108,215 28,289 71,116 81,379 468,238 
September. 46,330 228,477 62,24 103,962 26,936 72,326 2,177 490,961 
October ... 40,920 49,509 219,553 67,825 96,625 me 4,593 80,422 89,733 448, er 
November.. 44,296 50, "303 212, 515 73, 691 babes’  Guleen. « beenad sey 





* Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. 


RUDE _ rubber’ consumption by 

United States manufacturers for 
November, 1936, is estimated at 50,303 
long tons, against 49,509 long tons for 
October, an increase of 1.6% over Octo- 
ber and 18.9% above the November, 
1935, revised figure of 42,310 long tons, 
according to the R.M.A. 

Crude rubber imports for November 
totaled 44,296 long tons, 8.3% over the 
October figure of 40,920 long tons and 
53.7% over the 28,826 long tons im- 
ported in November, 1935. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand November 30 
were 212,515 long tons, against Octo- 
ber 31 stocks of 219,553 long tons and 


+Stocks on hand the last of the awe or year. 
§Stocks at U. 


tStatistical Bulletin of 
. K., Singapore and Penang, 


308,993 (revised) long tons on hand 
November 30, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports on November 30 is estimated at 
73,691 long tons compared with 67,825 
long tons afloat on October 31 and 46,- 
588 long tons afloat on November 39, 
1935. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 








Tons 

Week r a 

Ended London Liverpool 
IDURD so02 4 bas eaees 37,614 51,614 
EC. Dulce abeusaccss 36,156 49,129 
SOO: Beikasassenae ces 34,873 47,613 
SORE MON Gu tages onine ns 33,981 46,334 
es cba bbnscveness 33,237 45,884 








RODUCTION and consumption ton- 

nages for November were 2.6% and 
4.6%, respectively, less than corre- 
sponding figures for October, but are 
still 41% and 63%, respectively, in ex- 
cess of February, 1936, which was the 
low point of the year. The ratio of 
reclaim consumption to crude rubber 
fell off from 25.5% in October to 23.9% 
in November, as compared with 20% in 
February. The outlook for the next 
three months appears very encouraging 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


as production is increasing on all types, 
apparently fast enough to increase 
United States stocks approximately 
1,746 tons, by the end of November 
even though there is an increasing de- 
mand for reclaim as the price of crude 
rubber advances. 

From November 25 to December 26, 
the following advances in quotations on 
standard reclaims were made: com- 
pounded tube and red tube, each by Y%¢ 
per pound; and miscellaneous white, 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Year Production 
i bi 5scsnanekobaseusduoed «+ 110,010 
RE Se Se aS 122,140 
1936 
DD Lavcnsbshoeeksankuass 11,665 
Dg cchcs<ubvbasaboposwe 10,188 
EE Ak cuSscesksbadpisnsnece 10,7°2 
ee eS are eee 11,382 
EERE EERE CSS 11,512 
— Be es eae Viens sais ok 11,935 
Pi highsseshehbecbeuwee ese te 12,330 
PRE ERS Se 12,856 
rr ery eee 12,959 
DD <b wentsseseWaenanes b0% 14,737 
ES oe ce eae ace 14,357 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or 





year. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Consumption U. S. 
ee % to Crude Stocks*® Exports 
00,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
13, 530 22.9 25,069 5, 383 
10,039 20.7 26,145 $72 
36 20.0 28,267 455 
8,767 20.5 29,161 591 
10,333 19.9 22,274 589 
10,396 20.6 22,852 635 
11,548 21.9 22,738 596 
11,816 24.6 22,602 633 
10,993 23.6 23,750 617 
11,170 24.1 24,950 582 
12, 606 25.5 26,389 592 
12,029 23.9 28,135 e068 





by 34¢ per pound to %¢ per pound. 
Quotations on other standard reclaims 
remain unchanged. 


New York Quotations 
December 26, 1936 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 
Black Select ....... oo. 162.48 5%/ 5% 
CML fms XeenSbees eoce 1.18-1.22 6%4/ 6% 
Shoe 
Pe eee ee 1.56-1.60 6%4/ 63% 
Tube 
No. 1 Floating....... 1.00 16 /16% 
Compounded ......... 1.10-1.12 8%4/ 8% 
TT ie a ee 1.15-1.30 844/ 8% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 3%/ 4% 
MERE bi5556s00e0s50~ 1.35-1.50 12 /12% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





New Year’s Resolutions. Renew 
your subscription to INpbIA RUuBBER 
Wortv. Order a copy of “Annals of 
Rubber” and of “Compounding Ingre- 
dients for Rubber.” 
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ARBON BLACK. The demand for 
carbon black during the last quar- 
ter of 1936 was very strong, and evi- 
dence exists that it will so continue 
through the first quarter of 1937. The 
effect of increased demand on price 
tends to be offset at the moment by 
new production plans announced in sey- 
eral quarters. It is anticipated that 
the business with the rubber companies 
will continue at a high rate for most 
of the coming year. 
Facticr. The demand for factice and 
rubber substitutes has increased with 
the consumption of crude rubber and 


reclaim. The duty of 4%¢ a pound 
placed on imported oils has greatly 
affected the price situation; conse- 
quently the outlook indicates higher 


prices in 1937. 

LirHARGE. The demand is seasonal and 
steady. An advance in price of 4¢ a 
pound was announced about the middle 


iNew PAGES REMOVED 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


of December. 

LitHopone. The demand is mild, but 
steady at the reduced prices established 
a few months ago. 

Ruspper CHEMICALS. Prices on acceler- 
ators and antioxidants for 1937 are 
firm. Many of these products will re- 
main unchanged, but a limited number 


will be advanced slightly because of 
increased cost of raw materials and 
labor. 


The demand for chro- 
fairly 


RUBBER COLORs. 
mium oxide pigments continues 


steady. The raw material market has 
advanced slightly, and labor costs have 
increased. These two factors have ne- 


cessitated an advance on the standard 
grades of chromium oxide. 
RussBer SOLVENT. Prices hold firm and 


unchanged, and demand holds strong 
and steady for requirements particu- 
larly of tire manufacturers. 


Sreartc Acip. Prices are strong, and 





the demand is reported 
TITANIUM PIGMENTS. 
quarter 


rubber manufacturers 


to be 


83 


good. 
During the past 
contin- 


ued to show remarkably strong interest 


in titanium pigments. 
brisk movement in 
colored rubber goods, 
footwear in preparation 
season. 

facturing 
promptly 


consumers 
to 


are 


cover comi 


white 
especially 
next 


Contracts from rubber manu- 


and 
for the 


coming 
nitments 


This indicates a 
light 


in 


in 
for 


the entire year 1937, most of which are 
in excess of those for 1936. Prices con- 
tinue firm at the levels established 


November 2, with indications that no 


change may be expected during the 
first quarter of 1937. 

Zinc OxipeE. The zine oxide market 
is firm at current prices, guaranteed 


until March 31, 1937. 


at a very good rate, 


is problematical. 





New York Quotations 
December 26, 1936 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0. a po 
Rottenstone, domestic ...../b. 03% 


Silica, 15 ...ccccccccccccccbOM® 38.00 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated ..........ton 20.00 








Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .085 
Accelerators, Organic 
BA icuwuscetcraasceccsastes <ae f° <28 
rt pd DEGREE MESREECReSsaTe aoe. tae 
eID ase asces Siaieigislvieccin'oe 24D 
EM maceasvicnswesecctecosslas OtOO Go ate 
YS eae 55 / .65 
A-19 . b. 86 / de 
A-32 . 70 / .80 
1 Pee dD 86 7 55 
Accelerator 49 lb. 
oh) DS Sa eres 
Acrin .. Geese ses senOe 
Aldehyde ‘ammonia eieiwiateitenes 
err Ib 
SESS eee 
Euty Zimate heen 
NOTIN vo cja'a'60 16-4600 0 0\eo oes 
Crylene cae 
Paste caneinetnsaveees seca 
pS See eee — 
TS soe. 
DOT MIT TTITT ree Ib. 
Oh ye Saas Ib. 
to CS eee edisiseare i, <5 J <65 
TOHENY. vcdncco0tsegevcees Ib. 
ge peda a ic cea 
Formaldehyde PAC, pene 3 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. /b. 
REMENIEL SG isis a 54's 4101080 oealD 42 / «51 
Hepteen ...cccccccccccces 
ORO ko cCscsdetsewes cece 
Hexamethylenetetramine ooslD. 
Lead oleate, No. ; lb, 12 
ee. sGheanaw i. .42 
Methylenedianilide ; 
oe ios Ib. 
I os ea; 0010 s's ss ornoa oe ; 
MRRP is asc rie isis less « oie"! lb. 
to, AES AARC rrr stele Scie 
Pipsolene ......+...- sscectDs 160 / 1:85 
ee ee cose Eee 7 1560 
earns MaNeswasecsessmes B10 J-ac75 
Be AS SOUP eseavdecces ee 
on. Ib. 
Super-sulphur ING: Lisscssa Ib. 
oe ees 
Tetrone A ...... siaeeue setheme 
Thiocarbanilide ee susaiesn eee 
DEES oS in:b eee ease 650 gees 
Trimene .....- ; ry 
FIRBE ccccovccvcvvcceeses Ib. 
Triphenyt ee (TPG).Ib. 
MES i Doles est ccwietee tes 
OPER. sineeos SL cSiescmeentee ae fo 
Bend B ccccccccces ones 62 / .75 
er Tare nooo 58 .69 





SS Erase. { 
Vulcone lb. 
-B-X .. wal Ds 
DOE éese¢ ..lb. $0.48 /$0.60 
ZeNnite .occccoce Ib. 
Be essiinrne ASE oicbDs 


ciate Be a ccishis siors cries CIN 
ainines 
TMT MNG cao asccsleeseecinceiestls 


Age Resisters 


AgeRite Alba <iccccscisisies lv, 
BERGE oie cs. Sassmivse teases Ib. 
(PE RES RE RE eee spear lb. 
DOR cccecccavdsesesenes 1b. 
Powder ..cccccccccceee edd. 
NUMER” isis aicleles adaniaininoierol Oe 

Syrup wcccccccccces eenieeselOls 
White ARATE Gps 

Piseten CO ci cccccscccccss Ib. 

Albasan .. kev eewwwinolee 

BRITE 6dcos0cdes8 o¢eciceses Ib. 

LS Serr creel Ib. 

MESES ro osh stecsiscelsia mies eiele'e Ib. 

Copper Inhibitor X-872.../b. 


Flectol TD spend eeiee 54 65 





/ 
i eee lb. .54 / .65 
Dn eee gs sceuiekte 95 / 1.15 
NEUEN  dcwrrseanas 40% lb. 
Neozone (standard) arcane lb, 
BD sseccsevedaeecne «lb. 
Cc se lb. 
Dy ees Ib. 
I beeen cice'e Ib. 
Oxynone . Seeecesieeie ite 66° f° 25 
Parazone .......- per igelpate: ere Ib. 
PRERCRL 6:64.89: 5% 6 Ge diese i. 67 f JS 
Permalux .....ccccccccees Ib. 
Sentemen A csccsccccences Ib. 
NE isis o.o.e-wa.s'65:0 ia eivveieiestes 
Thermoflex .....- Sasori Ib. 
L: > eer re ; 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia * - drums).100/bs. 3.00 / 4.00 
liquid, a .-100 /bs. 2.25 
solid +700 ib. ‘drums). 100 Ibs. 2.60 / 3.00 
Antiscorch Materials 
Antiscorch T ....00220.008d. 
Giiihe BE cc cssccccecccclls OD 
Retarder B ...cccccccccc eld. 
| cr Seaacals 
TNC IS oie o'6.0/a:0:0:0/sisinisie eicie'e'e'slDe 
MENS Sac ad sicinsiacs'sice'es'sl Ib. 
Antisun Materials 
ery | 
Sunproof ....-cccccsccccee Ib. 
Brake Lining Saturant 
(ee errr ee lb. 016 / .018 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial) ../b. 15 


Shipments are 
but demand by the 


rubber trade during the coming quarter 


BLUE 
CO CPE Ib. 
eee eee ieee 
OMEED coke wcchenescasiadce lb. $0.80 /$3.50 
BROWN 
MAIEO Seo exismesaisincecar lb. 13 
GREEN 
RRM Ny cioeaigiaa@i- ad ecdie Ib. 
oe eee | 
IIIs a 005 o5.e'<o S'5.a:c Ib. 
GINO? de sdCceneh deseo Ib. .20 
Dari sesso Saw aldeiwmeeesoce Ib. 
EMNUEO ER Oc catcccecuveces ib. .70 
BO ey Pe eee 1b. 
EOE was Siow a nla. care nee cs Ib. 85 
ORANGE 
EARP cinncdccceeeiamuowes 1b. 
OMEN ao 8k. ind Siaidiahexord nals 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
ROMEUE ot deciews-sa ecnaionesas Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
DOMED os caaveews seiveves lb. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
Permanent ..cccccocscececlD. 
ROMERO. Wa sidineucouanauge-es Ib. 60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17%........ Ib. 
; | ie OS Se Ib. -46 
Sulphur OO a wceaecws lb. .48 
em ES PING o.6.cis'50ecic Ib. ¥ 
eG Mera, estat dia va aha acatececae Ib. 35 
2 re Gacseanaaem ~.elb, = 22 
yo) RES a earner Ib. 
admit, light — Ib. 
& Re Rea Ib. -70 
CHINESE cccccccccc%eccccce 1b. 
CEE 6p engacesdee cause 1b. 
Wa occcevccceeececace lb. .09% 
1 eeerrr: Ib. 
Rub-Er-Red ........ a esis Ib. 09% 
Scarlet .. Saisie cmctae ele 
TRIN  ceaie Sod diac aisiaen oleae lb. .80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ......... Ib. .041%4/ .04! 
Albalith Black Label-11../b.  .041%4/ .04% 
Astrolith (5-ton lots)....Jb.  .04% 
DEE 680.60.00 3008s e806 1b. .04%4/ 04% 
CEypieniet9 oi ocsisccecs lb. .0534/ .06 
Se rrr Ib. .0534/ .06 
ZS ig ya aaeieee re 09 / .09% 
NO. 86 ccccccccccces lb 009 + .09% 
Sunolith %. ton lots)...../b. 0414 
Ray-Bar .....- au ae Sie/ ed dale lb 
PMPOM a sacccincceceteesdstes 
Rayox .. cman 


y' 
Titanolith *(S-ton ‘lots) sae 


Titanox-A (50-Ib. bags)..../b 
B (50-Ib. bags) 
B-30 (50-lb. bags) 
C (50-lb. bags) .. 

Ti SOM scscccccsessnceaes 

Zine Oxide 


Anaconda, 
N 





Green Seal 


Si. - SE 
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a _— No. 352....40. $0.0514/$0.05%4 Factice Compound, Dis- i 
poop eta srt 103%7" 08% gpa ee ee eneaes 
Ne 77 Rerereeraay 2 : 03744 08% oe Dispersed ane local ro yee ee ioe 
e ea ° .0 . a Ulli ERE 1b. 4 
U.S.P. No. 777 (bbis.).b. 08 MICRONEX, Colloidal 12216 .06 /$0.07 ae oO aeeK 
White Seal No. 555 .06%/ .07 Nekal BX (d ry) er cat. oe .. : “ 
Aso PIZAL. osn0 a 05%) 0544 Palmol NERS ccm: SAO of Etiee lb, .0445 
SEecaeeeeee A . a Sieueeessbeecacuere: 
33 Sane enaseenens vevedb, 03h 0854 oo.” eiereasetert: 3 ibe weiss * .0535 
ng waren | allege aaa Socorcensmencer: aie Me. kk ate 
Green Seal -7 (bbls.). % My ae Sul om. Dispersed ......./b, .10 / .15 Supreme, cl, fob. Gulf +: . 
eeree poem . 2 eee ee ed ee 
pe lecetabenape Wb. 108%4/ (06 TA. (400 Ib.” drumsj.2.... — ee eS Bm. O0AS/ 0605 
Kadox, Black Label-15. ; on” 05% Tal 400 eh ane os e 7% - , aclveted mo York.Jb.  .0535/ .0735 
Bins. Label-t6......-.. 05i4/ .05% § Vulcan Colors ............ Ib ~~ 
Red Label-l7 ......... 03%47 05% Zine oxide, Colloidal .... Ib. “WYEX EAGT 1 ae 
Horse Head Special 3.. 05%4/ .05% Dispersed ........ec0+e0ld. 09 / .15 Carbonex .... ee ERR, ie. 03 / 0375 
23 Be eoronscceee ry rit Mineral Rubber ee cc Ea lb. .0315/ .04 
EP cekunsavncacnaoee e. “0si4) 108i B. R. C No. 20......+0+2.4b. | .0125/ .014 —_ 
“ama pepe "08147 ‘05% Black Diamond ...+...+++.ton 25.00 as Paragon ...... on 8.50 
a pevesusanses SIINp! [05447 105% — Genasco Hydrocarbon, ct Me.» Belected. fon 10.00 
103 REE IRS ARES +e olb OsA/ ar — (fact’y).. a China Oo. tandard..... = ha 720.00 
SSaseusaeseoons 05%/ .05% saseecccescsreces bon Di nee ey okt ‘s : 
St. lead fr Gilsonite Hydrocarbon IXIC oo ccescccccccecesstOM 
Black sa i. Ib, .05%/  .05% (factory) ..... cece echo Junior ... 
Green Label No. 42..../0. rey 05% es gue hard .......ton 
Red Label No. 30...... Ib. 108247 108% pease ton 
[J A aa ib. .08 / .08% Parmr we ap .ton 25.00 9.00 
Seite SRE ccnscceanees lb 009 / 09% Grade 2 . -ton 25.00 .04 
YELLOW — -ton 
hat “ag cadmium rete honed ek -ton 
ES appeal 4S Mold Lubricants 
ang pie 6ew nen bauceenee B. Mold Paste ....sccccccceedb, 12 / .30 
Mapico ...... neeeeR~enne: (EI Sericite ..ccccccccccccecc tO 65.00 /75.00 
PUEED: <asex ee PIM .coxcsesene Sash eeees 
Dispersing Agents Soapstone ..... seveceees om 25.00 /35.00 
OS eee sooceceste O21 7 ES Oil Resistant . 
F sg pesscceccccessoees Ib. OS eee ormere 2h Sle ging Substitutes 
‘actice Reclaiming Oils ACK ceccccccccccccesseesdD, .071%4/ (121 
Amberex «.--+++++2eeeeee: > ae o ye rR nim 2c oe tl ‘08iZ7 ‘a? 
—-; ioeecaenneneh ae oq 4 / 12 ee hie cette, BIS / 219 ~ pubeanaseeboevanees 5 09 / 15 
B ¢ aed aac elcppienet ay? | 13 Reenforcers teners 
FacCel Bi i eee tb. 13 Carbon Black Pets. , Pitch enticed Ib. 06 
See RS Seis if Se eee 7 
a tae Ib. 10 / .145 ee See ly nes Palm oil (Witeo)...5 02. =. ° Sills 
Fillers, Inert Arrow Compact Granulized Ge amber ......2. Ib. .02%/ .03%4 
eam. c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 18 00 oeniten Peck ‘en b. jlight amber De | .0234/ .03%4 
eee eee eee eeeeeeeee ton . Plastopen ............... ° 
wy by = St" ‘Louis (50 pressed, Cabot Lassa ee ecccecccccece eld, 
“tb. paper teas) seeeees ton 22.85 Spheron ....+..+.++./b. = sp oS ee 1b. 
off color, domestic...... ton 20.00 /25.00 Disperso (delivered) ....db. .0445/ .0535 —. ed....gal.  .40 
Ss “00 /32.00 Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New oO. Mee nce Sa: 
— “ee 2c eeigete ~ 7 O3367 05 Orleans, La., Galveston Rubtack ..... sh Ib. 10 
NEEee cavecrsccesstcc. ton S150 ORD or Houston, Tex. .../b. .0445 Teckol Be eee Becca ib, 085 / 18 
Infusorial earth ped Sage Ib ‘02 / .03 oe —— mod Yorke. $535 | ™_ poe bwikincseeackawoee - 
a ocal stoc elivere e e et GWE ccc cccccccccccs 'e 
8 ecacniiaeteetaage Disiedensed, el, £0. New Witeo No. 20 20.2000.0012 gal. 1s 
rleans, alveston a 
Magnesia, csiciied, Weary... 4, or, Houston, Tex wid. 0845 a ee 
peer . ; c.L, delivered New Yor! 9 <r ote ey da ate Ca . 4 
Whiting MaRS Giicg _ pie’ mae site PY .lb, 07 / 08% — x oe eee c. - - ao, Ties 
ixiedense: , c.l., f.0.b. b. 125/ .0 
Columbia jewel ‘oosoneesaee 9.00 /14.00 New Orleans, La., Gal- Pe C Pitch 85° C. M.P. . — “01287 ‘O14e 
Guilders ...........100 Ibs. gules emcape vents 
TD cscahbdasanean M  . psgS es 823 citer cape 10445 Beta-Trichloret 
Paris white, English cliff. el, delivered New York. tb. 0535 _ ors gph alate! 
rato 100 Ibs local stock delivered... 07 / 08% Goshen teases °°" 1b. 
Seuteenk and toe Exeello, cl fob. Gulf tetrachloride es 0022 2 
odo seas Ee aclivered’ New Yoricl8. 0857 O93 Stabilizers for Gure 
Suprex, white extra light.ton 45.40 /60.00 lel, delivered New Laurex, ton lots .......... b. 
heavy ...+0.. ceupere ei ton 45.40 760.00 set Oe Pe 07 / 08% = Stearex B ........ Ib. .09 
gh ae ton 7.00 ~~ me d., Lac wets: 4 “04 Beads + -sseesseeeceees, Ib. 10° a 
Fillers for Pliability Gaston eeu, 0347 97 “Stearic. seld, single ‘pressed. 09 / 105 
ES cassakesensesccexsued Ib. Kosmobile, ¢.l., £.0.b. New Zine suena dt Seca 1004 “4 7 cf /10.80 
zhermex absense uasnesesue B. so ee eg La., » Galveston, ii Syntheti “onthe seine ecesees 
En ne eee a .04%4 or Houston, Tex. . c er 
Finishes c.l., delivered New York.Jb.  .0535 N I 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 1.00 / 2.25 local stock delivered...Ib. -07 / .08% Tb cicetsc, — a ib 
BR crcnckncinbin akan gal. 2.85 / 3.25 Kosmobile 66, c.l., f.0.b. _ ccheiicd Ib. 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. — Orleans, La., —_ Nk geengnntpent pete : 
liicain tenet I veston or Houston, . . rd. 
Pag ee 160 fbs. TEX. sere e sr eeen cess +0445 Thidkor A @ °. . — 1b. 
POR .cccccccccccescecs Ib. cL, delivered New York.Ib,  .0535 Coating Materials """ ” 
ED eikdchaiakitannsanil ton 25.00 /45.00 local stock, delivered...Jb. -07 / .08%4 C-1 Series .... 1 5.80 
Flock i Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. New Coan Genes deat é~ 
ee ei ie RB 114/ Orlonna, Le. Galveston ‘ D DSORIES: iis s:50 3510 = — / 4.25 
otton flock, dark ........ ° e .14 or Houston, Tex. .../b. .0445 cores ofD. . 
dyed abbsshustousbeemen Ib. Se c.l., delivered New York. bb. 0535 Molding Powder 2222025; Ib. .55 / .70 
na accks cased 38) 3% HnelckGaletred. 8, 877 98% Tackifer 
Sie Seth, GNOR.~ 202 13S MICRONEX Beads, cl. i em oy oO See Ib. 014 / .020 
Latex Compounding Ingredients cl. hiead Ee ew 7 Varnish 
Accelerator 85 ......-.e0-- 1b. 4 ee er 1b. -0535 PE ok oeeese x paeees J. 
++--gal. 1.45 
a. eee renege” = ag = — l.c.l., de- a 07 / .0s:4 Vuleanizing Ingredients 
AGG secre eeeeereeeseeeese . iverec eRe eer Te ° VOY4 
DE Mackieescbsecoasacen Ib. Mark II, c.l., f.o.b. Iph 
EE eae a lb. * Gulf Alaa eee Ib. .0445 se 0 1b. 03%4/ .04 
— 7 een b<nbennen e. e delivered New Rubber .........---100/bs. F 
SS er ots 1 ye Ib. = .0535 TEU 660860%% 060 d0se ” 
” Bbuteussavubussvencak lb. local stock, l.c.l., de- fn: 
DT eee heesehibow son dee old. ce eee lb. .07 08% 
SS OSS 1b. 35 / .50 ier ae: f.o.b. . ei: _ also olor Antimony) 
Black No. 25, Dispersed....Jb. .22 / .40 Gilt pore: «56.06% lb. 10445 Waxes 
SMNNNIGT oo opt Waconciu ss oe ton c.l., delivered New Carnauba, No. 3 chalky.../ 
Color Pastes, Dispersed... .Jb. A lb. 0535 2N. 4 
Dispersex No. 15.......++. b. 80 / 95 local stock, Le.l., de- ; SE oh cvs cunsooass an 
$06008060680e68 old. x a 1 eer erery. | ame f .08 1 Yell pebneeeecesan sere, 
Emo, brown ...........0. a W-5, che fob. Guié ene eee 4 
WER acsnsscsseccanevesee SS qj.  |§ |.  <GBEBE ccccccasacond Ib. 5 Montan, crude ............db 
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No Leaky 
Connections Here/ 


And the reason is that BARCO Joints are 


used on the steam and coolant lines. This 


means low maintenance cost because of con- 


tinuous leakproof service. 


Catalog 255 will be mailed on request. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1817 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


“We have settled on the use of BARCO 
me" Joints as standard equipment for our Uni- 
: versal Mixers, as they have given us the 
~ best of service.”—Eugene Schmierer, Chief Ta 
$ Engineer, Chem. Engineering Dept., Baker- (aeeey 
sigaee = Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Regular and Speolal 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 












































Yorx Cotton ExcHANGE WEEK-ENp 
PRICES 


NEW 
CLOSING 


Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
ad > 


28 c 1 19 26 


m DIDO bo hO 
ODOnNwa: - 


oNS 


11 
11 
11. 
1d. 
11 
11 


HE accompanying table gives the 

general trend of representative 
ton futures for approximately the last 
two months. Spot middlings from 
i2.43¢ on December 1 advanced con- 
sistently with but two slight excep- 
tions to the high of 13.03¢ on Decem- 
ber 14, from which level it abruptly 
declined to 12.75¢ on December 17, 
followed immediately by a tendency to 
resume the upward movement. 

The market on December 18 and 19 
developed spot at 12.80¢, followed in 
the next two days by a net decline of 
11 points to 12.71¢ on December 22. 
From that date on there was a heavy 
reaction upward carrying the price to 
13.11¢ on December 28 
buying. The following 
tendencies in other 
markets and rumors of possible re- 
leases of government-held_ cotton 
caused a break in prices, and spot sold 
at 12.95¢. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agriculture in its final 
estimate of cotton production of 1936 
set the amount at 12,407,000 bales, an 
increase of 7,000 bales above the No- 
vember estimate. Final totals of gin- 
nings are reported in March and re- 
vised in May. 

Following is quoted from the board’s 
comment on its report. 

“A United States cotton crop of 12,- 
407,000 bales is estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, based upon 
indications as of December 1, 1936. 

“This is practically unchanged from 
the November 1 12,400,000 
bales and compares 10,638,000 
bales in 1935, 9,636,000 bales in 1934, 
and 14,667,000 bales, the 5-year (1928- 
32) average. The indicated yield per 
acre for the United States of 197.6 
pounds compares with 186.3 pounds in 
1935 and 169.9 pounds, the 10-year 
(1923-32) average. 

“Harvested acreage is now estimated 
at 30,054,000 acres, which is about 10 
per cent greater than that harvested in 
1935. 

“Allowing for estimated abandon- 
ment of 2.8 per cent, the cotton acre- 
age in cultivation on July 1 is indicated 
to have been 30,932,000 acres.” 

The Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on December 14 re- 
ported consumption of all cotton in do- 
mestic mills during November at 626,- 
695 bales. This is a record for ten years 
for cotton consumption in November. 


cot- 


a new high of 
set by foreign 


day reactionary 


forecast of 
with 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





Fabrics 

Cotton textile markets are becoming 
firmer as to coarse cloth and the de- 
mand is broadening slowly but steadily. 
Forward production of many construc- 
tions is being absorbed into or through 
April, 1937. Fabric prices are advanc- 
ing moderately under a persistent de- 
mand. Some difficulty is experienced 
in keeping cloth prices in step with raw 


New York Quotations 


December 26, 1936 

Drills 

38-inch 

40-inch 

50-inch 

52-inch 

52-inch 

52-inch 

52-inch 

59-inch 
Ducks 

38-inch 2.00-yard D. 

40-inch 1.45-yard S. F.. 
$1%-inch 1.35-yard D. 

72-inch 1.05-yard UD. F....... see 

72-inch 17.21-ounce 
MECHANICALS 

Hose and belting 
TENNIS 

§2-inch 1.35-yard 
*Hollands 


GOLD SEAL 
20-inch No. 
30-inch No. 7 
40-inch No. 
kED SEAL 
20-inch 
30-inch 
40-inch 
50-inch 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
37-inch 
Raincoat Siliiies 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64 
Plaids 60 x 48... 
Surface prints 60 x 
Print cloth, 38%- SP “6 x 64. 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
x 48, 
x 68, 
x 60, 
x 40, 4.25-yard 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard 
G6 wt , GIS GN cs cicccocseccces 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
peeler 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
peeler 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
peeler 
CORD FABRICS 
ge hy Karded peeler, 1 


2.50-yard 


ts” cot- 


LENO BREAKER 


84% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler 


India Rubber World 


material costs and other mill costs. 
There was a slight holiday lull, but the 
demand was sufficient to maintain 


prices well. 


RUBBER SCRAP 


HE demand for all grades of rubber 

scrap is active. Consumption is in- 
creasing, and the market is advancing 
on approximately half the grades. With 
the exception of waste paper, scrap 
rubber tires are the lowest priced com- 
modity on the scrap market. Owing 
to the bulkiness of old tires, collec- 
tors are not anxious to collect them 
at the prices which have existed. From 
November 26 to December 26 current 
quotations have advanced very mate- 
rially on mixed auto tires, No. 1 hard 
rubber, hose, and black scrap; while 
the advance in quotations on black 
boots and shoes, red tubes, mixed tubes, 
and No. 2 compounded tubes has been 
much less. Other items have remained 
the same as on November 25. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
December 26, 1936 


Boots and Shoes 


Boots and shoes, 
Colored 


_—— 


Inner Tubes 


No. 1, floating 
pa 2, compound 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
beads 
Beadless 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 
Black auto peelings..... ton 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck 
Light gravity 


/13.00 
/17.50 
/18.00 
/17.00 


/33.00 
/37.00 


Mechanicals 


Mixed black scrap ........ 
Hose, air brake 
Garden, rubber covered..ton 
Steam and water, soft...ton 


/30.00 


White druggists’ sundries. . 


Mechanical 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber 


(Continued from page 68) 


Nils Florman, president and general 
manager of National Rubber Machinery 
Co., engineer and manufacturer of spe- 
cial machinery and equipment, Akron, 
has established residence in Akron at 
the Seville Apartments. 

The Oak Hill Rubber Co., Oak Hill, 
supplies cut, died, and molded sponge, 
molded specialties, sheet sponge rub- 
ber, bath sponges, and “Rest Assured” 
chair cushions. Company executives 
follow: W. A. Byrider, president; L. P. 
Waldron, vice president and general 
manager; and W. A. Byrider, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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textile laboratories are available to assist 
rubber manufacturers in the develop- 
ment of fabrics to meet new 


industrial requirements. 
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Editor’s Book Table 





Hot VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER PROOF- 
Incs. Gummi-Ztg., 50, 847-48 (1936). 

ArtTIFICIAL LATEX. Aqueous Disper- 
sions of Rubber. L. G. Akobjanoff. 
(From Russian Publications.) Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, Oct. 15, 1936, pp. 
17681-84; Nov. 15, pp. 17713-16. 

NoONINFLAMMABLE AND IMPERMEABLE 
Coatincs. St. Reiner, Caoutchouc & gut- 
ta-percha, Oct. 15, 1936, pp. 17684-85. (To 
be continued.) 

ULTRAMARINE IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
M. Deribere, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 
Oct. 15 1936, pp. 17685-87; Nov. 15, pp. 
17716-17. 

Rep SULPHURETS OF ANTIMONY. Part 
II. Golden Sulphurets. J. Garach, Ca- 
outchouc & gutta-percha, Oct. 15, 1936, 
pp. 17687-89. 

VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES FOR OPERATING 
MACHINES IN THE RusBBeR [NpustrY. F. 
Grunwald, Kautschuk, Oct., 1936, pp. 198- 
201; Nov., 1936, pp. 213-17. 

ALUMINUM IN PLACE OF COPPER IN 
Caste Construction. Kautschuk, Oct., 
1936, pp. 201-202. 

Propuction oF Goops FROM Cut SHEET. 
Gummi-Ztg., Oct. 16, 1936, pp. 1027-28. 

1886-1936: DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY AS REFLECTED IN THE Gummi- 
Zeitung. Gummi-Ztg., Sept. 25, 1936, pp. 
961-62; Oct. 9, pp. 1009-10; Oct. 23, pp. 
1053-54; Nov. 6, pp. 1097-98; Nov. 20, pp. 
1143-44. 

LaTex AND CoaGuLuM. O. de Vries, 
India Rubber J., Oct. 10, 1936, pp. 489-94. 

ProGrEss OF RuBBER AND ITs SYNTHETIC 
Susstitrutes. F. Kirchhof, Chem.-Zig., 
60, 721-25, 745-46 (1936). 

CONSTITUENTS OF Hevea Latex. I. 
Isolation and Determination of the Con- 
stituents. K. C. Roberts, J. Rubber Res. 
Inst. Malaya, 7, 46-54 (1936). 

LaTEX-STRAINING MatertAts. J. D. 
Hastings and K. C. Sekar, J. Rubber Res. 
Inst. Malaya, 7, 55-67 (1936). 

Rupsper LATEX FOR Roap SURFACING. 
Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., 18, 337-41 
(1936); Ist Quart. Circ. Rubber Res. 
Scheme, Ceylon. 

FoRMATION OF HypROGEN SULPHIDE AND 
SuLpHuR DIOXIDE IN THE VULCANIZATION 
or Rusper. S. G. Shavoronok, J. Appl. 
Chem. Russ., 9, 1290-98 (1936). 

Fish Or “Stearic Acip” IN RUBBER 
Manuracture. H. N. Brocklesby, Progr. 
Repts. Pacific Biol. Sta., 28, 6-10 (1936). 

TESTING (THE Porosity OF) CHLORI- 
NATED RuBBER-LACQUERS. <A. V. Blom, 
Farben-Ztg., 41, 939-40 (1936). 

[Use oF] CoverED RusBBER THREADS IN 
Knirtep Fasrics. Hosiery Times, Oct., 
1936, 10, 65. 

X-Ray SpeEctTRoGRAPHY OF Sort NAtT- 
uRAL Rupser. J. R. Katz; India-Rubber 
J., Dec. 12, 1936, pp. 806-17. 


RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 





RuBBER-BITUMEN MIxTuREsS. T. Temme, 
Teer u. Bitumen, 34, 213-16 (1936). 

BEHAVIOR OF EBONITE TOWARD ORGANIC 
Liguiws. J. R. Scott, India Rubber J., 
Nov. 21, 1936, pp. 677-78. 

EBONITE FOR USE AT RADIO FREQUENCIES. 
H. A. Daynes, B. D. Porritt, and J. R. 
Scott, India Rubber J., Nov. 14, 1936, pp. 
645-46. 

THe FALLING WEIGHT IMPACT TEST FOX 
Esonire. H. F. Church and H. A. 
Daynes, India Rubber J., Nov., 1936, p. 
646. 

X-Ray Stupy oF THE Macro- AND 
Micro-STRUCTURE IN THE RUBBER AND 
Gutta PercHa INpustry. Al. Salmony, 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Nov. 15, 
1936, pp. 17717-20. 

Viscosity oF LATEX AND LaTEx Com- 
pounps. O. Bachle, Kautschuk, Nov., 
1936, pp. 210-13. (To be continued.) 

MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING CABLES. 
Kautschuk, Nov., 1936, pp. 218-22. 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE 
DIELECTRICAL BEHAVIOR OF RussBer. F. H. 
Muller, Kolloid-Z., Nov., 1936 pp. 260-67. 

ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF TECHNICAL 
Rupser Mixtures. A. J. Wildschut, 
India Rubber J., Nov. 4, 1936, pp. 19-25. 

CHANGE OF VOLUME OF RUBBER ON 
STRETCHNG: EFFECTS OF TIME, ELONGA- 
TION, AND TEMPERATURE. Wm. L. Holt 
and A. T. McPherson, J. Research Natl. 
Bur. Standards, Nov., 1936, pp. 657-78. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE HIsToRY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN 
GERMANY. E. Konrad, Gummi-Ztg., Oct., 


1936, pp. 62-63. 
RusBBER SYNTHESIS IN THE UNITED 
States. Anon. Chem.-Ztg., 60, 781-85, 


804-805 (1936). 

CoEFFICIENT OF LINEAR EXPANSION FOR 
STRETCHED RUBBER BANDS AT ROOM TEM- 
PERATURES. M. L. Braun, Physical Rev., 
[ii], 47, 798 (1935). 

RupBBER VARNISHES. S. Reiner, Farben- 
Chem., 7, 325-26 (1936). 

Woot Fat IN CHLORINATED RUBBER 
Paints. E. Stern, Oil & Col. Tn J., 90, 
758-59 (1936). 

PropucTION AND UsE oF CHLORINATED 
Ruppser. <A. Kufferath, Paint Tech., 1, 
209-11 (1936). 

INCORPORATION OF LONG VEGETABLE 
FIBER INTO RusBBER AS A METHOD OF 
PREPARING LEATHER SusstiTuTes. D. I. 
Grafov, Kosh.-Obuvn. Prom., 14, 157-59 
(1935). 

BEHAVIOR OF CHLORINATED RUBBER IN 
Paints. H. Wolff, G. Zeidler, and A. 
Luyken, Farben-Ztg., 41, 847-48, 867-68 
(1936). 

Harp Russer Reactions. III. Changes 
of the Acetone Extract during the Course 
of Vulcanization. S. Numaziri, J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. (Japan), 39, 221-238 (1936). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Memento de L’Industrie du Caout- 
chouc (Accélérateurs—Antioxydants— 
Colorants—Solvants—Agents Divers— 
Résines, Etc.).” By F. Jacobs, Société 
d-Editions Techniques Cillard, 49 Rue 
des Vimnaigriers, Paris (X*), France. 
1936. Paper, 450 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches. Indexed. Postpaid France 67 
francs, abroad 70 francs. 

This work, which forms part of the 
“Encyclopédie du Caoutchouc et des 
Matiéres Plastiques,” comprises the 
following chapters: I. Accelerators; 
II. Antiscorchers—Retarders—Vulcan- 
izers; III. Antiagers; IV. Colors and 
Pigments; V. Waxes, Plastifiers—Fat 
Substances—Solvents; VI. Wetting 
Agents, Emulsifiers, Stabilizers, Thick- 
eners; VII. Synthetic Resins—Synthetic 
Rubber. For each of these products 
the author indicates the composition, 
the properties, the effect in the rubber, 
and the detailed method of use. 

The systematic description of the 
compounding ingredients given is a 
close approximation of the plan em- 
ployed in the series of articles pub- 
lished in 1935 by INprIA RupBeR Wor -p, 
and since issued in book form, entitled 
“Compounding Ingredients for Rub- 
ber.” 

Included in the list of principal 
manufacturers of the materials de- 
scribed are a number of American con- 
cerns that are no longer in business or 
have withdrawn as suppliers of products 
to the rubber industry. The reference 
value of the volume is seriously im- 
paired by failure to cross index the 
contents for identification of the deal- 
ers and their products. Notwithstand- 
ing these defects the volume is a valu- 
able guide to the materials available in 
Europe to rubber chemists and tech- 
nologists. 


Gummi-Zeitung commemorating its fif- 
tieth anniversary, has issued a jubilee 
number handsomely illustrated and 
worthy of the occasion. Among the 
various articles it contains are “Ger- 
man Rubber Goods on the World 
Market—50 Years of Rubber Goods 
Exports,” by Ernst Schultze; “The 
Development of the Artificial Materials 
Industry,” A. Herz; “The Development 
of the Gummi-Zeitung, (German and 
English versions of the German rubber 
industry in the 50 years 1886-1936,”) 
by Dr. Kurt Maier; “The Development 
of Synthetic Rubber in Germany,” by 
E. Konrad; and German and French 
versions of “Technical Progress in the 
Rubber Industry.” We congratulate 
our contemporary in Germany and 
wish it many more years of useful and 
prosperous activity. 
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“A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials. Prepared by Committee D-13 
on Textile Materials. Specifications, 
Tolerances, Methods of Testing, Defi- 
nitions and Terms. October, 1936.” 
Published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 302 pages, 6 
by 9 inches. Price $2. 

To make available in latest approved 
form all 42 A.S.T.M. standards cover- 
ing various types of textile products 
the society has issued a revised and 
amplified edition of this publication. 
Besides all A.S.T.M. standards on tex- 
tiles, included are a proposed potassium 
dichromate oxidation method to deter- 
mine total iron in asbestos textiles, a 
psychrometric table for relative humid- 
ity which combines both accuracy and 
convenience to an exceptional degree, a 
section comprising many excellent pho- 
tomicrographs of common textile 
fibers, a convenient yarn number con- 
version table, and proposed methods 
covering testing wool felt and correc- 
tion of breaking strength to standard 
regain. 

During the past year nine outstand- 
ing technical papers were presented at 
meetings of Committee D-13 and ex- 
tensive abstracts of these papers are 
given in the publication. 

The 1936 edition contains for the first 
time new methods of testing applying 
to pile floor covering; fineness of wool; 
corded cotton gray goods; yarn slip- 
page in silk, rayon, and silk-rayon 
woven broad goods; and fastness to 
laundering or domestic washing of 
dyed or printed cotton fabrics and 
printed silk or rayon fabrics. 

During 1935-1936 changes have been 
made in standards covering woolen and 
worsted yarns, definitions and terms, 
silk and cotton tapes, and test for small 
amounts of copper and manganese in 
textiles; also, cotton yarns, cotton sew- 
ing threads, asbestos tape, cotton tape, 
light and medium cotton fabrics, hose 
and belt ducks, and methods of testing 
woven fabrics. 

In addition to the above materials a 
large number of other textile products 
are covered, including: testing ma- 
chines, tire fabrics, tire cord, sewing 
threads, numbered ducks, knit goods, 
rayon, fabrics (identification), sleeving 
and braids, Holland cloth, corded cot- 
ton goods, and sugar bags. 





“Agitator and Mixer Book.” The 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O. This catalog, No. 
375, is copiously illustrated with mix- 
ing equipment, agitators, process ket- 
tles, pebble mills, etc., employed in the 
process industries. Included among 
the many special items shown are ce- 
ment churns, compounding ingredient 
mixers and revolving screens, also peb- 
ble mills for colloidal grinding, all of 
which find a place in the rubber in- 
dustry. 





“The Vanderbilt News.” R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The November-December, 1936, 
issue comprises, as usual, valuable 
information for the compounder on the 
value of using Tuads as the vulcanizing 
agent to attain the highest degree of 
heat resistance in a _ rubber stock. 
Equally interesting are the papers on 
“The Compounding Characteristics of 
Vanderbilt Clays,” “Examples of the 
Use of Clays in Compounding,” and 
“The Compounding Characteristics of 
Various Types of Carbon Blacks.” 
The test data are tabulated and also 
displayed in numerous graphs. 

This issue completes the sixth vol- 
ume of this enterprising magazine on 
rubber compounding and is accom- 
panied by a separately bound “Index 
to Volumes 1 to 6 inclusive, 1931-1936, 
of ‘The Vanderbilt News.’” The in- 
dex is uniform in size for binding with 
the magazine. This valued feature will 
be much appreciated as a guide to a 
great store of information on advanced 
compounding practice for rubber. 


“Goodrich Batteries.” The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. This 24-page 
booklet is a brief presentation featur- 
ing the famous “Electro-Pak” embodied 
in the 1936-1937 line of Goodrich bat- 
teries for trucks and buses. Construc- 
tion features of every type are de- 
scribed and pictured, together with 
complete specifications on the product. 
Three pages are devoted to a discus- 
sion of battery power requirements, 
and seven to replacement data on bat- 
teries for trucks, buses, firexapparatus, 
tractors, and hearses. 


“Thiokol Facts.” Thiokol Corp., Yard- 
ville, N. J., No. 4 of this four-page 
leaflet contains an illustrated descrip- 
tive article on the application of “Thi- 
okol” in the manufacture of solvent 
resisting hose for spraying fluids, for 
pipe joint gaskets, sheathing rubber 
lined pickling tanks, and in non-crack- 
ing joints of highways. 

“Givaudanian.” Givaudan - Delawan- 
na, Inc., Industrial Aromatics Division, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. The 
November, 1936, issue discusses edi- 
torially the marked tendency in indus- 
try to improve the odor of products 
where until recently there was unalter- 
able opposition to doing so. 


“Yarway Forged Steel Blow-off 
Valves.” Yarnall-Waring Co., Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. This four- 
page bulletin (B-419) illustrates and 
describes a line of blow-off valves for 
600 to 1,500 pounds’ working pressures. 


“Tag Oil Testing Instruments for 
Petroleum Products. Catalog No. 
699D.” C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This bulletin is de- 
scriptive of essential apparatus for the 
oil chemist and technologist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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“What Gastex Offers to the Inner 
Tube Manufacturer.” General Atlas 
Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. In this folder addressed to the 
manufacturers of inner tubes the im- 
portance is stressed of the physical 
properties desirable in their products 
and how to secure them. 

“Processing Kettles.” By W. May- 
nard McConnell, chemical engineer, 
The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., E. Liverpool, O. This brief trea- 
tise on the construction and operation 
of processing kettles discusses the elec- 
trically heated, gas fired and steam, hot 
oil and water jacketed types as used in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins and 
varnish and in the chemical and food 
industries. 

“Annual Report of the Insular Col- 
lector of Customs, For Fiscal Year 
Ending Dec. 31, 1935.” Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, Department of 
Finance, Bureau of Customs. Manila 
Bureau of Printing. Paper, 371 pages, 
5% by 9 inches. Indexed. This vol- 
ume comprises the classified statistical 
record of commerce of the Philippines 
under the general divisions of prod- 
ucts, imports, and exports. 

“Witcombings.” Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave. New York 
N. Y. The December issue is a “Good 
Cheer” number replete with news items 
of interest to the rubber trade. Also 
given is a Statistical article on the car- 
bon black industry. 

“Edge Moor Steam Generating 
Equipment.” Edge Moor Iron Works, 
Edge Moor, Del. This catalog, No. 
102, illustrates bent tube boilers of the 
three and four drum type, and horizon- 
tal type, also the straight tube and 
long drum types, air preheaters, etc. 
Many typical installations are shown 
in sectional views. 

“Modern Chemicals from Oils and 
Fats.” Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. 
J. Chemical Division, Harrison, N. J. 
This is tabulation of the chemical char- 
acteristics and principal uses of 42 fatty 
acids and other products serving many 
industries including rubber. 

“Sharing Profits with Employees.” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
28-page report describes the different 
types of profit sharing plans, outlines 
their historical background, and dis- 
cusses their purposes and theories. It 
then takes up the details of organizing 
and administering a program covering 
such subjects as eligibility for partici- 
pation, the amount of profits to be 
shared, the basis of distribution, the 
form and time of distribution, etc. 
Case histories of several typical plans 
in use today are given in detail. A 
copy can be obtained free from the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
insurance company. 
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Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 





In- Produce: Total 

ventory tion Shipments 
1934 ..cccece . 9,454,985 47,232,748 46,686,545 
1938 cccocecs 8,195,863 49,361,781 50,183,129 

1936 

TO, .n20000 8,916,673 4,578,179 3,874,523 
Se eee 9,263,261 3,577,103 3,210,789 
Bar. crcecese 9,085,790 3,637,625 3,855,527 
ADT. cccccsce ,032,925 4,853,346 4,901,895 
May .ccccoce 8,174,806 4,970,388 5,831,641 
FONE .20ccece 7,831,474 5,609,095 5,791,579 
July ..ccceee 7,746,388 5,464,927 5,743,863 
AUG. occovcse 7,793,438 5,014,415 4,976,383 
OO. soda 9,005,065 4,981,131 3,835,998 
0 ee 10,088,510 5,123,467 4,081,023 


Inner Tubes—All Types 




















United States Latex Imports 
Value 


sicebenueeseeseen SDE O nee eKty 
30,358,748 3,782,222 


Year Pounds 


474,682 
406,985 
417,704 
522,049 
490,769 
657,311 
579,895 
602,992 
692,810 
500,817 








Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
ae Department of Commerce, Washington, 
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Exports from Brazil 


from Brazil the first 
nine months of 1936 were 9,625 long tons, 25% 
more than the 7,724 tons for the same period of 


1935 and 60% more than that of 6,011 for the 


Crude rubber exports 


1934 months. Although Brazil, the original 
home of the Hevea brasiliensis, supplies only 
about 1.5% of the total annual rubber supply, 


greater exports in 1936 indicate higher prices 
eventually affect the production of native crops. 
If the rate of exports continued through the 
remaining three months, Brazil will have con- 
tributed over 12,800 long tons of rubber to the 
world’s rubber manufacturing industry in 1936. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information agg on a House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, England, gives 
the following figures for an Mn 1936 


Rubber Exports: Ocean a from Singa- 


























9,179,893 46,227,807 45,045,495 pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
8,231,351 47,879,034 48,066,904 Rubber Trade Inquiries 
c Latex, 
The inquiries that follow have already been oncentrated 
yoy byte mere onneare a ne aetna less hey P of interest = Sheet jae seni vot 
*' . ’ ’ ’ ’ ontiy m snowing e needs o te trade, u e- ‘ 
8,691,651 jones serene cause of the possibility that additional informa- ont Supe ag; Snag 
8,788,043 4,824, 4918715 tion may be furnished by those who read them. To Ton — 
8,719,467 4,818,960 918,7 The Editor is therefore glad to have those inter- ‘4 wine 
8,104,830 5,034,595 5,503,564 = ested communicate with him. United Kingdom ...... 1,804 340 
7.724.790 5,177,430 5,758,273 : United States ........ 30,471 612 
7,620,573 5,038,785 : 3084 No. INQUIRY Continent of Europe.. 4,904 295 
“ 2 “aa 5 s Z 
one tas Past aes 4°107, RA 2226 Manufacturer of rubber sheeting. soca ee ee Pet Hi 
2227. Manufacturer of molded rubber covers to Other countries ...... "g12 7 
s x i fit on glass hospital jars and enamel 
Solid and Cushion Tires pitchers. TONS cissvcssesces 45,970 1,372 
34.710 197,497 187,152 2228 Manufacturer of Fabricushion Carpet Rub- Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
46,406 283,606 275,741 per Matting. Ww 
2229 Supplier of containers for liquid centers Rubbe 
for golf balls, or the container filled (Dry 
40,193 25,443 22,670 with liquid complete. pt. Weight) 
eee 20 14,730 17,172 2230 Manufacturer of rubber jar rings. From Tons Tons 
pSbes yee a: 2231 — of “LLR,” a Liquid Live Rub- con balla ys 520 
rie. x f ag eee cecccceceee :05 = 
satin 30674 30/378 rh yer ee Java and other Dutch islands. 147 a 
cae 36.856 35,617 232 Importer of crude rubber. SMMWEL GsacksGncnncccceunese 2068 i 
BAR 38,904 34,445 2233 Manufacturers of rubber molds. PD DOD citcccssccace 345 20 
cecees ett orracs 2234. Manufacturer of wood and steel used for — «OT Sgt ae ae pea taal 3 4 
sete er 54°741 cutting dies for use in trimming rubber French Indo-China ...... 2/2” OR a 
De Et ‘ : goods. 7 ; Other COUNETIES .0.0.000000000 129 “14 
2235 Manufacturer of machinery for making —_. oe 
Cotton and Rubber Con- canvas rubber-soled footwear. BUREIS skas constr eoesees eee 15,828 1,095 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
‘Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds _ Pounds Gallons U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1936 
1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 — — 
1935... 202,318,119 756,773,779 18,167,352,000 Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- 
ae tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1936 1935 lata laneous Waste 
ee tons 29,130 1,263 597 167 65 70 .. 31,292 42,059 20° 870 122 
an.... 15,987,906 61,457,999 1,367,226,000 ak icsasuaseaa 3,203 1,146 550 217 28 75 «- «= 35,219 35,383 95 665 184 
<a 12'029'051.  45°839,772 1,150/842.000 Mar. .....+..+6. 35,675 1,296 390 35 15 40 .. 37,451 44,041 60 620 142 
a 47,872,526  1,506,582,000 BOP. c.scccccccs Bayeco iet 359 75 @ 105 -» 40,370 43,545 167 1,013 456 
Apr... 64,211,819 —1,630,650,000 May .....-. 34,048 1,033 342 79 10 86 .. 35,598 26,766 146 391 224 
ay... 66,119,211 1,764.294.000 June -.-.-+.-+-- ge ge a i A os A 
Tune. 69,251,427 1,874,460,000 July ee 34,277 1,244 233 25 6 96 oe 35,881 46,880 66 821 95 
fone 60°637,586 1,961,064,000 AUK. ----.ee eee 40,742 1,486 50 126 12 146 .. 42,562 38,655 142 523 155 
ay 64,998,596 1,935,402,000 Sept. -----+-eeee 46,515 1,394 210 80 81 106 as 48,386 34,569 98 514 212 
Sept 63°671,252  1,862/532,000 Ct. «eee serene 38,508 1,980 175 42 101 114 +. 40,920 34,356 21 462 149 
ns 66,260,974  1,858,626,000 NOV. .-.-.+eeeee 42,621 1,037 308 54 117 159 = .. = 44,296» 28,826 34 632 214 
; : Total. 11 mos.. ‘eas I FN 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 1936 s.4502 tons 412,905 14,737 3,640 958 476 1,094 S33010- ..«8. 937 7,173 2,079 
ures representing approximately 97% of the Total, 11 mos., ; 
industry for 1934 and 1935, 81% for 1936, and 1935 ..... tons 397,195 10,165 4,656 708 273 423 .. ..... 413,420 678 5,411 314 
80% for previous years, with the exceptton of j 
gasoline consumption Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 
pees Marth a oe Philippines 
runei an . ort : Indo- an South Mexi 
Year buan N.E.I. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Suaae Grand 
oe eee 467,400 379,400 79,100 6,500 6,300 11,100 17,700 17,700 19,6001,004,800 1,400 3,500 9,100 400 1,019,200 
— eeerpemendener 417,005 282,858 54,316 9,054 4,914 8885 19,465 28,327 28,677 853,501 1,537" 5,031 12,194 459 872,722 
1936 
Tan 26.637 20,778 4,178 119 R8i 938 2017 1,665 2,449 60,261 105 494 1,796 70 62,726 
Ra enn 19.692 27,991 3,664 87 511 529 2,107 3,663 2,894 61,922 225 620 ‘1,177 75 64,019 
“CSR chain appt aie 34.597 19.403 4.336 750 574 342 1,848 2,966 2,553 67,369 133 535 1,175 40 69,252 
BVM css dcwecssaus 21,667 25,255 3,172 413 817 869 2,053 1,596 2,416 58,258 92 533 1,044 103 60,030 
“SERGE RIRS 34.108 22,121 2,560 632 485 517 2,354 2,077 2,281 67,135 103 493 1,018 88 68,837 
June 25,115 26,401 3,766 673 553 461 1.386 3.737 2.733 64,825 153 456 947 97 66,478 
TELE 34.214 33.911 3,773 —«*1,048 311 1,035 1,399 3,734 2,738 82,163 155 423 1,013 96 83,850 
Pe 30,253 25,289 3,940 655 121 656 2,541 3,284 3.017 69,756 160 483 569 146 71116 
OO a ee 34,160 21,834 5,367 609 76 537 1,139 3,259 3,505 70,486 164 500* 1,070 106. 72,326 
Pariser i Ate wakes 33,735 27,315 5,623 828 372 13086. . 2,443 . 3j849 «=. 3;874 78 ;325 160* 550* 1,287 100* 30,422 


*Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the 


International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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GENERAL RATES 





Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





EXECUTIVE NOW EMPLOYED DESIRES TO MAKE CHANGE. 
Thoroughly familiar with manufacturing of all types of belting, packing, 
hose, flooring, hard and soft rubber, molded and lathe-cut goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and general development work. Competent to train in- 
experienced help and develop formulas. Best of references. Address 
Box No. 754, care of INpIA RusBER WORLD. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
rubberizing all kinds of fabric, both calendered and spread, single or 
double texture, suede, quarter lining, auto topping, luggage and bag cloth, 
leatherette and raincoat material. Complete knowledge of compounds. 
Will go any part of U.S.A. or Canada. Address Box No. 757, 
InpIA RupBer WorLp. 


care of 





SUPERINTENDENT—AGE 39, 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MANU- 
facturing mechanical molded goods and extruded products, both hard and 
soft rubber, good production and personnel manager, desires new connec- 
tion. Address Box No. 759, care of INp1A RuBBER WorRLp. 





RUBBER CHEMIST—M.I.T. GRADUATE. EIGHT YEARS’ ExX- 
perience compounding, development, research. Mechanicals, thread, latex 
dipped goods. Address Box No. 764, care of INpIA RupBeR Wor Lb. 








INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 








We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Backed by years of experience. 


quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Division of Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


Let us 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 
805 vee ~~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland 





SUPERINTENDENT 
wire drawing, tinning, 
and drum vulcanizing, 
for electric wire factory. 


FAMILIAR WITH COPPER ROD AND 
stranding, rubber mixing, tubing, stripping, pan 
taping, braiding, finishing, cabling and leading 
Address Box No. 755, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER FOR TIRE FAC. 
tory in Czechoslovakia. Complete knowledge of all details of manutfac- 
ture of high-pressure tires of world standard quality, construction, com- 
pound, vulcanization in watch-molds. Ability to manage plant with daily 
output of 500 pieces. Give complete scholastic record, personal history, 
industrial experience, salary. References required. Write Ferd Jirsa, 
Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST WITH TIRE COM- 
pounding experience and fully experienced in laboratory test- 
ing procedure. For carbon black laboratory in Texas. State 
education, experience, and salary desired in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box No. 761, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 











FIRST-CLASS 
MOTOR TYRE EXPERT 


fully experienced in all details of building up, 
moulding, and vulcanising in watch cases and 
able to manage alone the production of a tyre of 
the highest quality, wanted in Czechoslovakia. 
Daily output approximately 500, chiefly high- 
pressure tyres. Applications stating terms to “Box 
P.H. 1868” c/o. Rudolf Mosse A. G. PRAGUE, 
1, Ovocny trh 19, Czechoslovakia. 














“ANNALS OF RUBBER”. | 
A Chronological Record of the Important Events in the | 
History of Rubber 


50c per Copy | 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


New York, N. Y. 








420 Lexington Avenue 

















rebuilt and guaranteed :— 


336 Whitehead Road, TRENTON, N. J. 





Having our own machine shops we are fully prepared to offer thoroughly 


ACCUMULATORS MIXERS PUMPS 
CALENDERS CHURNS SPREADERS 
CUTTING MACHINES MOTORS TUBERS 
MILLS PRESSES VULCANIZERS 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Offices and Warehouses 


European Office and Representative—Mr. Andre Berjonneau, #33 Blvd. des Batignolles, 33, Paris (VIII) France. 


Adams, Arch and Union Streets, AKRON, O. 
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United States Statisties 















































































Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Nine Months Ended 














September, 1936 September, 1936 
UNMANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value 
ee er 108,042,403 $16, Pty 668 764,391,915 $108, ath 69 
ON Sr 4,031,355 92,810 33,061, 065 4,845,197 
Jelutong or pontianak 935,446 °35°624 10,678, 347 993,133 
DM. cickteseeehuwas * 57,266 9,846 1,045,944 167,898 
Gutta pone “ow 340,468 49,482 2:782;951 449,119 
Guayule 238,100 29,335 1,840,500 174,111 
Siak, scrap, "reclaimed, etc. i, 157,919 20,461 10,116,402 224,921 
TI lasscoeebacenkee 114, 802, 957 $17,532, 226 823, 917,124 $114,906, 148 
Chicle, crude ....0.ecs. Free 141,443 $32,126 5,278,737 $1,266, 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
Rubber tires......... number 4,979 $8,433 59,736 $319,901 
Rubber boots, shoes, and ; A ete : 
OvershOes ...2c0ee cee, pairs 5,558 731 47,778 9,335 
Rubber soled footwear with aie 
fabric uppers ....... pairs 79,327 19,739 825,247 188,217 
Oe ES Sea number 25,200 4,077 493,170 78,509 
Lawn tennis balls...number 3,768 545 389,515 39,147 
Other rubber balls...number 250,451 7,371 3,882,209 122,469 
Other rubber toys, except : 
balls boe'a we eens “ jieebsoee 120,228 14,228 910,083 108,998 
Hard rubber combs. .number 98,814 5,978 658,280 38,693 
Other manufactures of hard : ; 
rubber .....006 seeesseeee 8 8 6 e008 : 1,589 i$ $ cecsse 21,091 
Friction or insulating ~ gon 33,469 1,691 236,261 11,890 
Belts, hose, packing, and in- fi 
sulating material ....... ie 22,208 i «sesece 163,454 
cksan a re 66,116 
Inflatable swimming belts, 5 2 
Bente, C6. ..ccescs mumber  —s_ ew waver eeeeun 652,898 35,348 
b d tta bieleara 
Other ha manufactures .;. 118,422 «21,747 1,130,439 205,488 
Titele, cccccssneseseess  s0s'ees $116,725 == weveee $1,409,256 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 





Sabsveesebaine 1,469,461 $244,554 23,409,889 $3,709,851 

Bes pened Linden eibavn’ 25,379 7,737 186,470 49,999 
ha, bb ubsti 

ye Rages enna ; 1,088 102,942 7,764 

Rubber manufactures ...-.-. seers BRS. Lsesnss 12,345 

Totals ..ccccccccccccce  cesese $254,263 «esos - $3,779,959 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


Bese cece, Himes SSRN Luan EERE 
COPPERIS cccccvcccvccess al. 16,287 12,352 163,170 136,792 
re aigtein aN: cloth, 32,739 17,686 377,351 ~—-175,679 
ppc Pomc nep hme pe 95,064 40,194 903,031 = 365,125 
ee oe a ae 


Pi Sopa sseeshecee pairs 22,181 9,205 182,294 72,677 
Canvas shoes with rubber 


16,439 8,965 157,203 92,451 
Me eoselvpeieetyes 7 aime Ie e 
7s * ieee ORS doz. prs. 34,339 21,720 312,751 196,484 
Soling and top lift sheets.. 30,125 6,144 289,275 58, 428 
Gloves and mittens..doz. prs. 4,803 11,007 44,094 100,022 
poe fountain = 31,3981, 131 195,683 70,972 
ae ah.  “seabe's BEY sdeese 83,531 
Cun robbee clothing. dos, 16,234 ~=—»«26,638 ~=—«110,i80 178,918 
DENOME cise sacnocs cake gross 41,299 40,707 243,976 230,365 
Toys and balls ......s.0006 20 oer 702 20,292 teense 81,511 
Bathing caps .......... doz. 3,018 4,631 50,582 82,979 
ES bsessbon cmneieae csbase 15,483 5,569 176,786 63,386 
SMMMENE cc ccbesaus sasesnvncs 23,960 13,817 273,046 157,440 
“Ei ee eoaee rm 
t 
0 ha peoneca yg Tre ee 159,925 
other hard rubber goods... ***"** 20,059 sence 194,491 


ir 
Truck and bus casings, 

number 21,119 478,228 137,292 2,674,402 
Other automobile casings, 

number 59,225 606,989 520,015 4,774,634 





Tubes, auto ...... number 52,116 87,948 473,369 728,041 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 5,867 17,616 38,805 163,218 
Solid tires for automobiles oi 
and motor trucks. number 266 8,522 3,699 101,568 

Other solid tires......... 90,705 14,362 872,689 135,609 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 

a so  Se200* [sie ssekes 447,176 
Rubber and gal tape. 51,988 16,590 512,677 139,952 
Belts and belting........... 250,922 126,326 1,949,957 1,018,649 
Te cesses icweuSabeusbaee 457,419 146,967 3,608,495 1,270,396 
SE erry re 137,596 61,094 1,083,389 460,853 
Mats, matting, flooring, and ; 

ecco eabess 106,846 13,763 _ 317 151,829 
OS ae beeposbes 57,402 29,624 927,799 370,212 
Gutta percha manufactures. . 203,062 51,053 741.553 198,885 
Other rubber manufactures... «..---- ee 813,228 

Tete cccccccs pabahboed. 500% GRSTRTS =i ws acne $17,531,006 


India Rubber World 
Dominion of Canada Statistics 






Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


September, 1936 


Six Months Ended 
September, 1936 

















UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber, etc........... 5, 361, +H $848, 457 30, 887,2 289 $4,793, 648 
as percha ate pers a nics 378 8,063 3, 27 

ubber, recovered....... . 00, 0 218,52 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta ‘ = 82s 5,004,7 8 picts 

DEECIA BOIRD soo ékscscecac 351,100 7,812 2,131,100 31,547 
NNN eae eo 2,748 664 8,664 2,412 
Rubber substitute Seleee 43,000 12,767 212,800 63,681 

RIS case ols. - 6,661,119 $910,502 38,252,616 $5,113,538 

ParTLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb een peseee | eee $1,105 
Hard rubber ....... 2,434 728 33,659 20,944 
Hard rubber tubes....... Saba aw 44 pie 1,851 
Rubber thread not covered.. 3,552 2,163 20,911 13,749 

Totes Sus RTE Pe TT Te 5,986 $3,073 54,570 $37,649 

MANUFACTURED 
LS are psewses  seeioe AS or $47,869 

an WEST EEETE e Se eee ee . era 40,303 
PAREN oi. Se oo ‘. wanne> CS i ae 28,845 
Boots and shoes....... pairs 1,951 1,280 79,985 22,720 
—— shoes with rubber : 

a eee airs ee = 110,295 R 
Clothing, including car visa 

eremed coche creneteass.  “auSers M5908 Sees 13,218 
BRINODRLS os nc sce a sd number 1,132 4,284 7,994 24,234 
Oe eee dozen pairs 136 372 1,772 4,337 
RAULOMALCTMIONNCR. cc sossesks s00000 ys UO ee 8,747 
Liquid rubber compound.. ecccce RD tis wads 15,174 
Tires, bicycle ....... number 2,267 908 40,112 15,806 

Pneumatic ....... number 1,198 11,270 9,520 98,963 

Inner tubes ...... number 206 37 3,15 6,368 

Solid for automobiles and 

motor trucks..... sound 40 1,822 139 4,756 

Other solid tires.......... seeeee 1,034 . 5,235 
Mats and PORE iiccccsnés 0008s St Te 33,356 
Someta ceesersetereaaes. istuees 4,476 = seovese 35,361 
— —_ saetcneeeen dozens 1,326 3,020 26,496 67,909 

Ey eae pairs 7,781 491 36,860 2,021 

a rubber manufactures... .«...-.-. a ne 518, 761 
ee ee ee rere cocce SI9G;763 2s seeess $1,033,393 
Totals, rubber imports. aa ee rere $6,184,580 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 








Produce Reexports Produce noes orts 
otf of For- ° or- 
Canada eignGoods Canada an Goods 
UNMANUFACTURED Value alue Value Vaiue 
Waste rubber ........ er $10,370 cae S2a008 steeds 
MANUFACTURED 
SUPSEMRE, iets ts cis ae scale ae sibeieie 51,137 oe $278,544 cates 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
SS eae sneeauee se 34,255 we eee BESSO- keke 
Boots and shoes........ te) | B00 733 2s esses 
Clothing, including water- > 
DIONNE scssksenccuastin | eee 1441073 2k bse 
SO RES 195800 2s esos Uff 
Hose .ccce eee : 26,084 sesees 110,447 eases 
Soles 2.000 eee de vise weues 23,645 wo oe . $1,089 -. ...... 
Tires, pneumatic noone ATeee. «| ease Sete! = =—«-_« kw 0 8 
Not otherwise prov ided for | ae i eS 
eS eee ree Pree oF ae SGT = =—sCh ute 
Other rubber manufactures. . 67,241 $1,017 307,048 $7,776 
TOG: Lass ecooee $1,269,573 $1,017 $6,921,708 $7,776 
Totals, rubber. ‘exports. + $1,279,943 $1,017 $6,980,064 $7,776 





Imports by Customs Districts 





*Crude Rubber 


Value 
$1,460,378 
189 
10,181,864 
285,814 
375,777 


36,782 


-——October, 1936——.  -——October, 1935—— 


*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
3,964,158 $447,846 


1,172,081 123,781 
9753,955 1,083,340 


56,000 6,160 
16,800 1,992 
5,600 700 
224,000 25,200 
160 28 





Pounds 
Massachusetts .....scccccss 8,963,300 
et. EENIDE s.6o's'c0e sews oe 1,303 
PEO BGR ecccccccowcs sone O5)425,7 08 
Philadelphia 1,809,974 
Maryland 2,387,441 
ME CULi Ss noua casasees eeawes 
Georgia 889,830 
New Orleans ...ccccccccces 2,314,667 
Los Angeles ..... paneeeaee 9,412,587 
BB WMINBOD: <s.ct 00500000 525,626 
ESE re ere ce. enae en 
Washington ......... ‘eakae- . Savors 
DRIORIOEN Ggancissusniosacss _Asmepws 
DD aes cesses buietas 286,026 
BES oss aes aw wpe ew es 





*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


92,016,512 $14,159,771 





81,486,686 $9,084,323 
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| FOR SOFTENING RUBBER 


Classified Advertisements You want a product that always does the job 
Continent QUICKLY, DEPENDABLY, UNIFORMLY. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE ay re ic ad O L A ’ U Ww 






































FOR, SALE: , DIPPING cea a aokek sid wete den cone [THE IMPROVED PETROLATUM] 
ove ° 
cae. Offered in whole or part at attractive prices for prompt disposal. Fills ALL THREE POINTS perfectly. 
Address Box No. 756, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. Prompt eiidaut eaveies 
: e 
FOR SALE—ONBE 40”, ONE 42” THROPP WARMING MILL. PER- Write for details. 


fect condition, ideal for reclaiming or any rubber manufacture; also one 
hydraulic pump for accumulator. Address Box No. 762, care of INnpIA SHERWOOD PETROLEUM COMPANY | 
j nc. 


RuesER Wor Lp. 





Main Office: 
MEN 
FINAL LIQUIDATION OF PONTONN. J. CORRAY RUBBER CO, BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. (Refinery—Warren, Pa.) 
1 Farrel 3-roll 66” Calender; 1 400 H.P. Topp pecrindiane reduction Stocks carried in principal cities 
gear drive; 1 250 H.P. Chain Drive; 1 72” Mil 1 Thropp, 6” by 





na Experimental |: 1 No. 2 ee Tuber, motor ‘rive; } 30” a. mee 

ulcanizer, with quick opening door. iscellaneous: Compressors; Hoists; 

Laboratory Equipment; Magnetic Pulleys; Scales; Trucks; etc. REPRE- Cc A L E N D E R S Hi E L L S 
SENTATIVE ON PREMISES. ARRANGE FOR INSPECTION. ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 











M 3 
UCTS CO. INC, 13-16 Park Row, New York, N.Y. Barclay 70000. | The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 
N d Weed TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
ew an se Manufacturers of 
RUBBER MACHINERY atenateesiiciaiais** paiaaaaaae 
M. NORTON & COMPANY COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 

Write for Particulars 

MEDFORD MASS. 325 A Street Boston, Mass. 














GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


DLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 


FLEXO JOINTS 


—for year in and year out service 




















FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 








BROCKTON TOOL ' COMPANY 


103 Belmont Street HRC}U7 NUR M Gi le)'] Sk se) ea ed (OXI 0s Brockton, Mass. 





THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 











(Advertisements continued on page 95) 





Rubber Questionnaire 
Third Quarter, 1936* 


——Long Tons———— 
Inventory 

at End of 
Quarter 


i aaa 
Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Ship- 
ments 
17,331 

1,372 


Produc- 


RECI tion 


Reclaimers solely 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (16).. 
Other manufacturers 


AIMED RUBBER 
16,583 
13,077 
18,703 


29,660 


24,394 


Due on 
Contracts 


——Long Tons—— 
on- 
RUBBER sumption 
Reclaimers solely 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (15).... 
Other manufacturers (15) 


Scrap 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 
Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
of Manufac- 
tured Rubber 
Products 


Rubber 
Consumed 


P oO : “TS 
ecnyeess Long Tons 


Tires and Tire Sundries 
All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air- 
plane) 
types 


$78,804,000 


pneumatic tubes (except bicycle, air- 


11,229,000 


1,695,000 
156,000 
309,000 
386,000 

2,904,000 


including juvenile 

casings, and tubes) 
Airplane tires and tubes........ceeeceeeeveees 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 
All other solid and cushion tires 
Tire sundries and repair materials... 


$95,483,000 


Other Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber goods..........scceseseceses 
Boots and shoes 
Insulated wire and cable compounds...........+ 
’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 


$26,460,000 
18,454,000 
; 


584,000 
184,000 
1,216,000 
894,000 
642,000 
3,253,000 
2,268 .000 
3,731,000 
474,000 
932,000 


Rubber clothing 

Automobile fabrics 

Other rubberized fabrics 

Hard rubber goods 

Heels and soles 

Rubber flooring 

Sponge rubber 3 32,¢ 

Sporting goods, toys, 1,673,000 
63,287,000 


Total $6 28 
$158,770,000 


Gra 
Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
Long Tons 


Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
on Hand Afloat 
11,429 
44,640 





Manufacturers 
Importers and dealers 
Totals 56,069 

*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 184; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 5 reclaimers (solely), 6; total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of October was 130,915. _ : 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
82.1%: grand total sales value, 80%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 90.8%; afloat figures; unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production 
77.8%; reclaimed consumption, 71.8%; and reclaimed inventory, 52.6% of 
the total of the entire industr7. — 

+Owing to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
has been discontinued. . 

Compiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, Inc. 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


TIRES AND TUBES* 
Pneumatic casings 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


Production 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month 
Solid and cushion tires 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month 
Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month 
Raw material consumed 
Fabrics 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Rubber bands, shipments thous. of lbs. 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production total..thous. of yds. 
Auto fabrics thous. of yds. 
Raincoat fabrics thous. of yds. 
Rubber flooring, shipments thous. of sq. ft. 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, domestic, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Stocks, total, end of month 
Tennis 
Waterproof 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thous. 
thous. 


of prs. 
of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 


. of prs. 


s. of prs. 
. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 


Data for January to July, 1935, are estimated to represent approximately 
17% of the industry; for August, September, October, November, and De- 
cember, 1935, the coverage is estimated to be 81%. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D, C. 


11,281 


Dividends Declared 


Stock 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Pfd. 
Com. 
Com. 
Pfd. 
Pfd. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Pfd. 
Com. 
Com. 

Pfd. 
$5 Conv. 
Pfd., New 


New Pfd. 


6% Pfd. 


Stock of 
Record 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Company 
American Hard Rubber Co.. 
American Wringer Co 
Collyer Insulated Wire 
Dominion Rubber Co., 
Faultless Rubber Co 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fisk Rubber Corp 
Garlock Packing Co 
Garlock Packing Co 
Garlock Packing Co 
General Tire & Rubber Co... 
B. F. Goodrich Co 


Rate 

$1.00, resumed 
$0.25, resumed 
$0.35, increase 
$1.75 q. 

$0.50 q. 

$0.50 

$1.50 q. 

$1.50 

$0.25 q. 
$0.37%, extra 
$2.00, stock 
$1.50 q. Dec. 30 
$1.00, resumed Dec. 24 
$20.00, coupon debenture 
$4.50 Brees 


Payable 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 31 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 20 
Mar. 1 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 


Goodyear Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
$4.25 


$0.63 q. 


$0.62% q. 
$0.50 q. 

$2.00 q. 

$1.75 q. 
$0.40, special 
$0.371%, extra 
$0.12% q. 
$0.20, initial 
$2.00 


os Jan, 25 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Jenkins Bros. Com. 

Jenkins Bros. Founders 

Jenkins Bros. Pfd. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.... Com. 

Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co.. Com. 

Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co.. Com. 

Nat’l Rubber Machinery Co.. Com. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co... Com. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc... 

Rex-Hide, Inc. $0.50 

St. Joseph Lead Co $0.25, special 

St. Joseph Lead Co _ Com. 29 qe 

Thermoid Co. 

Thermoid Co. 

United Elastic Corp 

United Elastic Corp 

Washburn Wire Co......... 

S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 


Jan. 15 


jan. 2 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 19 


Dec. 28 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 26 


$0.75 q. 
$0.15, extra 
$0.15 q. 
$0.3714 
$0.25, special 





World Net Imports ef Crude Rubber 


Czecho- 
slovakia 
11,000 
11,225 


Canada 
28,400 
26,868 


U.S.A. 


439,100 
455,757 


U.K. 
158,500 
128,829 


Australia Belgium 
9,600 
9,977 


Year 
9034 2.000 
193 


eereee 


33,260 
33,789 
33,743 
44,949 
35,549 
35,901 
38,556 
41,094 
Statistical Bulletin 


* Estimate. Source: 


Rest of 
the World 
60,500 

$6,725 


Italy 
21,400 


Russia 


47,300 
37,576 


Japan 
69,900 
57,589 


Germany 


59,300 
62,901 


France 
50,400 
$2,322 


Total 
964,500 
931,278 


5,545 
5,257 


tw te 


6,556 
6,006 


nkuntuaunwar 


of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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